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SUNDAY AFTER NEW YEAR’S DAY 


THE HOLY HOUSE AT NAZARETH 
BY THE REV. M. BOSSAERT 


“He dwelt in a city called Nazareth.”—Matt., ii, 19-23. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Holy Family a model for every Christian household. — 


1. Their home was a house of prayer. 2. It was the abode of the fear 
of the Lord. 3. It was an abode of love. 


When Herod died, God sent an angel to Joseph, telling him 
that he might safely return from Egypt: “Arise, take the young 
child and his mother, and go into the land of Isreal.” Joseph 
obeyed, and the Holy Family after a long journey settled down 
in Nazareth. Their home there should be a model for every 
Christian household. It was (1) a house of prayer. Perhaps 
nowhere in the whole world has such heartfelt prayer been sent 
up to heaven, for those who prayed were all holy and their hearts 
were pure. The angels must have looked down with rapture 
when the Holy Family offered the morning sacrifice of praise 
and adoration to their Father in Heaven. 

My brethren, from every one of your homes a similar sacri- 
fice should rise. To pray is a sacred duty, and we are taught to 
ptay without ceasing, always to pray and never to faint, to pray 
lest we enter into temptation. St. Paul admonished the early 
Christians, who were saints and martyrs, that they should in 
everything, by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, let 
their petitions be made known to God (Phil., iv,6). Pray there- 
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fore in your own homes; pray in the morning, at noon and at 
night. Implore God’s help in all your necessities. Pray with 
perseverance and confidence. Parents, pray with your children; 
teach them how to pray—you can teach them nothing better. 

(2) The house at Nazareth was an abode of fear of God. In 
it dwelt three persons who reverenced God as none on earth have 
ever reverenced Him. Jesus Christ consecrated to His heavenly 
Father every thought and aspiration of His heart and every word 
that passed His lips; whilst Mary, His Virgin Mother, and 
Joseph, her spouse, lived ever in God’s sight.—Fear of God 
should prevail in every Christian household. “Fear God and 
keep His commandments, for this is all man” (Eccles., xii, 13). 
Where men fear God, they refrain from bad language and evil 
deeds. It is not enough to hang up a crucifix on the wall, for it 
is no safeguard unless fear of the Lord is felt, and in many places 
where a crucifix hangs, sin abounds. Fear of God sustained 
Susanna in all her troubles, for she said: “It is better for me to 
fall into your hands without doing it, than to sin in the sight of 
the Lord” (Dan., xiii, 23). (3) The house at Nazareth was an 
abode of love. Who can describe the love that bound its inmates 
together? How deep and true was the affection between Joseph 
and Mary! and how great was their devotion to Jesus! The 
members of every Christian family should love one another. 
“This is my commandment, that you love one another, as I have 
loved you” (John, xv, 12). Happy is the household where this 
commandment is obeyed! Love diminishes the weight of every 
cross, and the bitterness of every grief, and where love is, there 
is God’s blessing and the angels’ protecting care. The Holy 
Family showed kindness and affection to strangers, and though 
they lived on their own earnings, no needy person ever asked 
alms of them in vain; their door was always open to the desti- 
tute. If we do not always meet with gratitude for kindnesses 
done to others, we must not refrain from further works of 
mercy, but hope for a reward from God. Let us make the holy 
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household at Nazareth our model in prayer, fear of the Lord 
and Christian charity, and then some day we shall deserve admis- 
sion to the home of everlasting glory, where we shall dwell with 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph as members of the Holy Family in 
heaven. Amen. 
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FIRST SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


OBEDIENCE 
BY THE REV. P. W. BROWNE 


“He went down to Nazareth and was subject unto them.”—Luke, ii, 51. 


SYNOPSIS .—Introduction: The Gospels contain much that is beyond human 
comprehension. Many things relating to the Divine Exemplar are untold. 
—— of the Gospel narrative is more eloquent than the written 
word. 

I—Birth of Jesus. The call of the Gentiles. Infanthood of Jesus. 
The Curtain of Silence. Jesus teaching in the Temple. Nazareth. The 
story of the boyhood and early manhood of Jesus written on the heart 
of Mary. 

II.—Obedience is better than sacrifice. Obedience the greatest of the 
moral virtues. Its inestimable value. Every act of Jesus was an act of 
obedience; His birth; Circumcision; Flight into Egypt; His Ministry; 
in Gethsemani; on Calvary; in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

III.—The Fall an act of disobedience. The earth cursed by the. trans- 
gression in Eden. Reconciliation through obedience. Obedience the 
ligament which binds society together. It gives meritorious value to all 
that we do. It is the antidote to pride. 

Conclusion: Let us follow the example of Jesus at Nazareth. Let us 
redeem the time, for the days are evil. Liberty is being sacrificed on the 
altar of license. The canker of disrespect destroying the vitals of society. 
Exhortation. 


In the Gospels there is a depth of meaning which the longest 
lifetime of meditation is unable to fathom. We can at best 
but sound the shallows; the vaster deeps are beyond our efforts. 
It is not only the things that are written in the Gospels that are 
instructive, but the things that have been left unwritten. The 
eloquence of silence is even greater than the written word. 
Does not St. John suggest this thought where he says: “There 
are many other things which Jesus did; which if they were 
written every one, the world itself would not contain the books 
that should be written” (John, xxi, 25). 


It is but a few days since we heard the graphic Gospel narra- 
tive of the coming of the Prince of Peace. In spirit we stood in 
awe and contemplation beside the Crib; we heard the story of 
the miraculous call of the far-off kings who had come in barbaric 
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splendor to cast their treasures at the feet of the newly-born 
Infant; we witnessed the scene in the Temple; we shuddered at 
the monstrous crime of Herod in the massacre of the Innocents; 
we accompanied Mary and Joseph in their flight into Egypt and 
in their return to Nazareth. Then the curtain of silence falls 
upon the life of Jesus. The Gospels contain no record of His 
boyhood; nor is there a vestige of the story of His early man- 
hood. Once only in all these years “when Jesus was twelve years 
old” do we find Him in the Temple at Jerusalem. Thence He is 
called away by the troubled voice of His Mother; ‘and He went 
down with Mary and Joseph to Nazareth.” Where is written 
the story of the life of Jesus till his thirtieth year? Nowhere, 
save in the bosom of Mary, His Mother, who “kept all these 
words in her heart” (Luke, ii, 51). 

All that is written for us, for the world, is contained in the 
words of our text : “He went down to Nazareth and was subject 
unto them.” 

These words do not imply servility; they mean the bearing of 
the yoke of filial duty and the fulfilment of the law of love and 
veneration: they mean obedience—the holocaust which leaves 
nothing unconsecrated. To the meditative soul, “subject unto 
them” has a special and profound significance. 

The sacred page declares obedience to be something more 
acceptable to God than sacrifice: “For obedience is better than 
sacrifices and to hearken rather than offer the fat of rams” 
(1 Kings, xiii, 22). The Angelic Doctor tells us that obedience 
is the greatest of the moral virtues. If humility is the foundation 
of the spiritual life, obedience is the very structure. It is the 
substitution of the Divine Will for self-love. After the posses- 
sion of Faith, Hope and Charity nothing is more agreeable to 
God, nothing more meritorious than obedience, for by it we 
immolate to God the most precious endowment of our nature— 
our will. 

Every act of our Lord from the moment of His Incarnation 
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was an act of obedience. Jesus made an act of obedience when 
He deigned to be born of a lowly virgin; when He was cradled 
in a manger; when He shed His blood under the knife of cir- 
cumcision; when He was offered in the Temple and ransomed for 
a few pence; when He fled the fury of Herod and became an 
exile in Egypt; when He returned with Mary and Joseph to the 
humble abode in Nazareth. These were but the first steps. In 
His twelfth year Jesus disappeared from the guardianship of 
His parents for three days. They found Him in the Temple 
“in the midst of the doctors.” What was His reply to the sor- 
rowing Mother: “How is it that you sought Me? Did you not 
know that I must be about My Father’s business?” (Luke, ii, 49), 
Herein Jesus obeyed the designs of the Eternal Father, though 
Mary and Joseph knew it not.” “I came not to do My Own 
will but the will of Him that sent Me” (John, v, 30). 

The public life of Jesus was a continued act of obedience; 
and the final scenes, in Gethsemani and on Calvary were the 
culmination of joyful submission to the decrees of the Father: 
“Jesus humbled Himself becoming obedient unto death, even to 
the death of the Cross” (Phil., ii, 8). 

Jesus is still obedient—obedient to the voice of the priest in 
the Sacrifice of the Mass. He repeats a greater mystery than 
the Incarnation, compelled by His love for men and His obedience 
to the power with which He has invested His ministers and the 
law of love which He has established. 

St Paul tells us: “By the disobedience of one, many 
were made sinners” (Rom., v, 19). Christ came to save by 
obedience what man had lost by disobedience and to remove 
from earth the primeval curse. We find obedience an essential 
element in the order of nature as well as in the order of grace; it 
is the most important factor in the physical as well as in the 
moral world. Harmony is the law of the great universe, and its 
basic principle is obedience. No society can exist without a 
head to which the members are subordinated; and the ligament 
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which binds them is obedience. Where obedience is lacking we 
find the seeds of disintegration. Hence it is that all religious 
sects must end in disruption, for their beginnings were laid in 
disobedience to constituted authority. National, civic or do- 
mestic life cannot endure without obedience. The Apostle of 
the Gentiles states this very distinctly: ‘Let every soul be sub- 
ject to higher powers; for there is no power but from God; and 
those that are ordained of God” (Rom., xiii, 1); “Servants be 
obedient to them that are your lords according to the flesh” 
(Eph., vi, 5) ; “Children obey your parents in the Lord” (Ib. 5). 

Thus we find that obedience is the most vital element in 
human society. Further, obedience gives value to all that we 
do; and the simplest action done under its promptings has 
greater value in the sight of God than the most austere works 
of penance. It is an antidote to pride; and by it we vanquish 
the spirit of evil. Other virtues aid us in the combat but to 
obedience belongs the victory; and St. Paul makes it synony- 
mous with faith: “Your obedience is published in every place” 
(Rom., xvi, 19). Obedience is the key that opens the portals 
of paradise, the ship that bears us safely to the haven of rest. 
Disobedience closed Heaven and opened hell; obedience, on the 
other hand, opens Heaven and closes hell. Let us not misunder- 
stand what must be the nature of our obedience; for all obe- 
dience is not necessarily meritorious. The obedience which is 
suggested by our text: “He was subject unto them” does not 
consist merely in doing what is commanded, but it is being ready 
and willing to do joyfully what is commanded; for “the massive 
chains of duty are far too weak to hold us in the way of God’s 
higher service; only the tender threads of love, stronger than 
death itself, can keep us close to Christ, can bind us fast to His 
blessed counsels.” 

Obedience is meritorious only when we subject our will to 
another for God’s sake. By such obedience the understanding 
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does penance; it is a kind of moral martyrdom. This was the 
obedience of Jesus in the Home of Nazareth. 


“Amend your ways and obey the voice of the Lord your God,” 
says the prophet (Zachary, vi, 5). There is a crying need for 
this exhortation at the present hour. Men have lost sight of the 
Creator; they have wandered into the paths of unrighteousness. 
The days are evil. Filial piety is vanishing from the home; 
national life is being debauched by wicked men in high places; 
and liberty is being sacrificed upon the altar of license. The can- 
ker of disrespect is eating away the very vitals of society; the 
spirit of disobedience is rampant. Let us turn, then, to the 
Home at Nazareth and learn the lesson which it teaches us—the 
lesson of obedience. 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


THE MARRIAGE FEAST AT CANA 
BY THE REV. CHARLES PLATER, S.J. 


“There was a marriage in Cana of Galilee and the Mother of Jesus was 
there.”—John, ii, 1. 


SYNOPSIS.—This miracle the key to our Lord’s teaching: the consecration 
of ordinary life. 

Dear to us especially since Mary figures so largely in it. The story. 

The disciples begin their training. Mary’s observant charity and her 


prayer. The wonder and its effects. 
God’s methods shown in the incident: 


(a) Best wine at the last. 
(b) The profuse abundance of nature and grace. 


(c) Common things made precious, at the risk of precious things 
becoming common. 


(d) Pleasure harder to manage than pain. 
(e) Charity begins at home. 
(f) Religion a love affair, not a business transaction. 


Our Lord’s first recorded miracle is narrated in to-day’s Gos- 
pel by St. John, an eye-witness. He calls it the “beginning of 
miracles,” and what an unexpected and surprising beginning it 
was. We, with our dull minds, might have thought that Our 
Lord would first have all relieved the world’s most pressing 
miseries: we might have expected Him to provide bread for 
the starving rather than rich wine for feasters. Yet His action 
at this marriage is, if we will think of it, the key to all His 
public life. At a stroke He identifies Himself with the whole 
of human life. He shows us that His presence is to make all 
the difference to us, not only in what we call the big things of 
life but in the small. 

We have often listened to the story. It is particularly dear 
to us, this miracle, because it is the only one in which our Lady 
appears. She does more than appear: she plays what we may 
truly call a leading part. Just as this page of St. John’s Gospel 
gives us a picture of Our Lord’s dealings with man, so it gives 
us a most arresting example of His dealings with His mother. 
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It shows us how to pray: how to prevail with Jesus, or rather 
how to let Him prevail with us. 


Shortly after Our Lord had gathered His first disciples to- 
gether, He brought them to join His mother at the rustic mar- 
riage feast of her friends. What a strange noviceship, we might 
think! What a distracting retreat, how convivial a solitude! 
How unlike John the Baptist, with his loud cry to penance and 
his unheaving of society. Perhaps even the disciples themselves 
were perplexed. Yet at the height of their simple merriment 
they must have felt that this was no ordinary feast: for Jesus 
and His Mother were there. Very slowly, all the familiar things 
of life were taking on a new meaning. 


Mary is quick to notice that something is going wrong. There 
is whispered consultation and embarrassment among the hosts; 
the wedding meal drags. Our Lady is at once concerned: she 
is all compassion, and her motherly heart divines the secret of 
the trouble. Not for an instant is she tempted to criticise or 
blame or to reassure herself that this is not her trouble. It is 
enough for her that help is needed. At once she turns to her 
son. “They have no wine.” 


A model prayer of petition! The bare statement of the need 
without argument as to why it should be supplied. How much 
of utter faith, love and confidence are breathed into the words. 
And that confidence is unshaken by Our Lord’s words which 
look to us so like a refusal. They might have daunted us, but 
they could not daunt His mother. In His “no” she reads “yes” 
and she acts straightway upon her reading. “Whatever He 
shall say to you, do ye.” Our mother gives us a rule of life 
which we need to stamp upon our very hearts. The servants 
stand attentive. Perhaps they think that no order from Him 
will follow. But it comes, as it always comes despite delays 
when we stand attentive: and, as usual, it is the unexpected 
that comes. They are to fill the six water jars with water to 
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their brims. Over one hundred and twenty gallons of water it 
takes to do this, and now many are watching. 

And then, at Our Lord’s bidding, they draw out and carry 
to the honored guest who, as custom was, is in charge of the 
serving of the banquet. He, too, had been worried, poor man, 
for his task was becoming an impossible one. He tastes, and 
gives a cry of surprise. Then with pleasant banter he hails 
the bridegroom. “What is this! You had wine all the time. 
And your best.” He knew not. But Mary knew, and the 
servants knew, and soon all knew. How could it be kept quiet, 
despite Our Lady’s generous wish (can we doubt it?) that the 
hosts should have the credit? Christ manifested His-glory, and 
His disciples believed in Him. 

“Thou hast kept the good wine until now.” That is Our 
Lord’s way, so unlike the way of the world. Bitter are the 
dregs of the cup of pleasure: richer, as we drain it, grows the 
chalice of duty. Ask those who have lived for this world what 
kind of a draught their host doles out to them. Ask them 
whether it really warms the heart. And on the other hand, 
ask those who have served God for a lifetime, whether a day 
in His court is not worth a thousand spent in the world’s 
pleasures. 

Another point to notice about this miracle is the abundance 
of the gift miraculously conferred. Not only is the wine of 
the best but it is given far beyond immediate need or possible 
expectation. That great store of it must have satisfied the 
modest needs of the married couple for a long season to come. 
But that, too, is God’s way. We see it in the prodigality of 
nature, where blossom is beyond counting and lives increase and 
multiply. We see it in the supernatural order where grace 
abounds. And we see it in the dispensation of Christ’s own 
most precious Blood, glowing in the gold of two hundred thou- 
sand chalices each morning. 

God has taken a great risk in making His precious things so 
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common. There is great danger lest we come to take them for 
granted and to overlook them because they are so close to us. 
But He has taken the risk because He wants to do something 
even more generous and noble, to make the common things of 
life precious to us. He gives us seven Sacraments so that the 
whole of creation may be sacramental. He multiplies wine and 
bread beyond nature’s law so that the common taking of all 
food may be made holy. He goes with His mother to a marriage 
so that all marriages may be sanctified. 

All things may and must be restored in Christ, all human 
activities linked up into the vital whole of which He is the Head. 
In the Passion He shows us how to sanctify sorrow, and many 
stricken hearts, thank God, have learned the lesson in the long 
agony of war. At Cana He shows us how to do a much harder 
thing—to sanctify joy. 

Pain makes some people hard and selfish: but more are made 
hard and selfish by pleasure. Men remember God in the thunder- 
storm who forget Him in the sunshine when the soft air is 
fragrant with flowers. “Remember me when it shall be well 
with thee,” says Jesus in the Tabernacle, as Joseph once in prison. 
How difficult it is to do so: but how much easier because Our 
Lord came so freely into the simple pleasures of His children. 

It is sometimes remarked of quite devoted and religious people 
who give their lives to the service of their poor or suffering 
‘neighbors, that while they are full of exquisite courtesy and 
untiring patience to the objects of their special solicitude, their 
stock of these virtues appears to run out when they are dealing 
with members of their own household. Not only does their 
supernatural virtue prove unequal to the strain, but their natural 
virtue becomes thin and impoverished. Without flagrantly 
transgressing the laws of charity as set down in spiritual books, 
they contrive to administer constant and annoying pin pricks 
to those with whom they have to live, nor does it occur to them 
to devote a few drops of their charitable store of wine and oil 
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to the staunching of these insignificant wounds. Such is not 
the spirit of Our Lord who worked the first of His miracles 
to save a friend from a passing social embarrassment. 

One last lesson from this great miracle. We might not have 
expected to find the newly called disciples of Christ at a wedding 
feast. But what of Our Lord’s own presence there at the out- 
set of His public life, with the fields white for the harvest of 
souls, the world waiting to be saved, so much to do and so short 
a time appointed for the doing of it? Does it cause us an 
instant of perplexity? If so, let us pray to be more in tune 
with His spirit and to have more understanding of His methods. 
It is well to have a flaming zeal for His House, a tireless devo- 
tion to His service. But we must serve Him in His way, not 
in ours, or our service will be worthless whatever credit we may 
get for it from men. We must indeed be swift and even 
businesslike in our active work for Christ, but the business spirit, 
and especially the modern, restless, hustling business spirit is 
not identical with the spirit of Christ. Are we content to wait 
His times and seasons, to let others have the credit of our work, 
to be glad that His work is done, no matter who does it, to let 
God lead us rather than to push our own programme through 
the courts of heaven? If not let us take our place quite simply 
for awhile among the wedding guests at Cana and join in the 
dull village talk of dull village people. It should be good enough 
for us, since Jesus and Mary are there. 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


HELPING OTHERS 
BY THE RIGHT REV. MSGR. H. T. HENRY, LITT.D. 


“Lord, my servant lieth at home sick of the palsy, and is grievously tor- 
mented.”—From ‘the Gospel. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Contrast the two cures. The leper asks for 
himself, the centurion asks for his servant. The great trouble the centurion 
went to in order to have another man-cured. 


1. Likeness to our Lord.—Christ came to help others, not for His own 
interests. So the centurion worked hard, not for himself, but for his 
servant. Christ handed over His merits to us. So the centurion had the 
Jews pay to his servant their debt of gratitude to himself. Christ inter- 
ceded with the Father for us. So the centurion interceded with Christ 
for the servant. 


2. When we are most Christ-like—When we risk our health, lose 
our comfort, deny ourselves in any way, for the sake of others rather 
than for our own interests. 


3. Our duty to others—We must be selfish in the greatest concern of 
all, the saving of our souls. But often this greatest of tasks is bound up 
with the care for others. St. Paul’s strong statement. A few instances 
of wrong, selfishness and neglect of others. 


Conclusion.—Jerusalem was clean because each door-step was kept 
clean. Let each Christian household see that Charity begins there—and 
if it does, it will not end there. 


Introduction—Two miracles of healing are narrated in this 
Gospel, and we may be permitted to contrast them. In the first 
case, a man afflicted with leprosy, suffering from a terrible 
disease, it is true, but nevertheless able to go about, presents 
himself to our Saviour, begs to be healed, and is healed. In 
the second case, the man is afflicted with the palsy, is confined 
to his bed, and is grievously tormented. Clearly, he is unable 
to present himself to our Lord in order to implore the help he 
needs. Has he any friend who shall act for him? who shall 
present his sufferings and his needs and his hopes with an 
earnestness and a perfect sympathy such as the palsied man 
would desire? and who shall implore, not as for some other 
person, but as for himself, nothing less than a miracle from 
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It appears that the palsied man had indeed such a friend. 
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The friend, however, was not a fellow-servant, or a relative. He 
was the sick servant’s master, a centurion, or captain of a hun- 
dred soldiers, doubtless much pre-occupied with the many details 
of his military office, but still having time to pity the sufferings 
of his slave, and, what is more striking, making leisure in which 
to busy himself with the care and the cure of his slave. 

It is interesting and most edifying as well to notice the trouble 
he takes. If he himself were a sick man, he could hardly have 
gone to greater pains to have himself cured. He was not a Jew 
by birth, and felt himself at a disadvantage in asking our Lord 
to work a miracle. But he had favored the local community 
of Jews, and had built for them a synagogue. In recording the 
miracle, St. Luke gives us more details than St. Matthew, and 
tells us that the centurion first of all interested the ancients of 
the Jews in the case of the palsied servant, and when, in gracious 
compliance with their request, our Lord was going toward the 
centurion’s house, that soldier himself sent other friends to our 
Lord, to present his humble declaration that he was not worthy 
to have our Saviour enter under his roof, and his trusting request 
that our Lord should heal the sick man by the mere utterance 
of a word. 

Our Saviour commended highly the faith of the centurion. 
But the lesson we may draw from this wonderful narrative this 
morning is of a much humbler character. It is the lesson of 
the care we should take to advance the well-being of others. 

1, Likeness to Our Lord.—One is inclined to think that the 
centurion found peculiar favor in the eyes of our Lord, not 
alone because of his all-trusting faith and his remarkable humil- 
ity, but as well because of the pity and mercy and kindness 
he exhibited toward a mere slave, his servant, who was lying 
sick in his house. He did not satisfy his feeling of the “pro- 
prieties” by simply “sending for the doctor,” as we might feel 
content with doing. No, he traded, as it were, on the good-will 
the leaders of the Jewish community felt for him personally. 
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The debt of gratitude they would gladly pay to him, he transfers 
to his servant. Notice, in the next place, that in sending his 
message through them to our Lord, he does not merely say that 
his servant is sick of the palsy, but adds the humanly affecting 
detail that the sick man was “grievously tormented.” He had 
real sympathy, that is, he really felt in himself a torment like to 
that which the palsied man was experiencing. And with an 
almost maternal generosity of kindliness, he perhaps exaggerated 
the degree of suffering by representing it as a grievous torment. 
In short, if he were pleading for the cure of an only son, he 
could not have been more exercised in mind, he could not have 
busied himself more thoroughly, he could not have been more 
ingenious in devising ways and means to have the cure certainly 
accomplished. 

I am tempted to think that our Saviour looked upon this 
centurion with especially tender eye, for his intense interest in 
the cure of his servant was, after all, but a figure of that intense 
love which caused our Lord Himself to be busied with the 
greater task of curing the palsied souls of men. Like the man 
sick of the palsy, we also were slaves. But unlike him, we could 
not claim to be servants of Christ, but rather were His enemies. 
We need not go into the details of how Christ interceded with 
His Father in our behalf, like as the centurion interceded with 
Christ in behalf of his servant. Nor need we speak of the 
wondrous devices of Divine love, feebly mirrored in the cen- 
turion’s kindly schemings, by which our cure, like that of the 
servant, was effected. Nor need we go further into the way in 
which Christ handed over His merits to us, like the centurion 
would have the Jewish debt of gratitude paid to his servant. 
But the important lesson for us is that, in some measure, the 
centurion became Christ-like in his tender pity for human 
misery ; became Christ-like in his determination to translate that 
pity into the language of service; became Christ-like in making 
that service a personal and most devoted service. 
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> 2: When. we ‘are most Christ-like--We are accustomed to 
look: upon the: military ‘career as one which almost’ inevitably 
hardens the heart to suffering. It is filled with hardships for 
the soldier, so that he becomes inured himself to suffering, and 
his own activities in battle are such as to cause sufferings to 
others. We are the more surprised, therefore, to find in the 
centurion the kindliest example of care and fellow-feeling for 
others in pain.: ‘This:sympathy ‘leads him to many active mea- 
sures for the cure ofhis‘sick servant.: And these measures are 
time-consuming—visiting his friends, enlisting their sympathetic 
cooperation, ‘waiting patiently for the result of their: pleading 
with our Lord, and when this pleading succeeds in bringing our 
Lord toward his house, sending still-another deputation of his 
friends'‘to assure Christ. of the centurion’s utter faith in Him: 
-T have said that the centurion could hardly have been more 
interested if he himself had been, like the leper, the person who 
needed to be cured.’: Now it is true that our Saviour cured both 
the'leper, who solicited His help in-person, and the palsied man, 
whose cure: was. solicited by his master. God listens to our 
prayers, brethren, whether they: be for a temporal or for a 
spiritual blessing, and we are permitted to ask with fervor for 
a physical cure as:well:as foria spiritual grace. It is also true 
that He listens to prayers uttered whether for our own needs 
or for those of other people. i Hé may not always answer:us in 
the detailed fashion that: we desire; but’ He does answer us in 
the way that He knows to'be»best forus.' It is proper for: us: to 
be selfish in the greatest concern of our life, namely: the saving 
of our-own' soul. But ‘when we come to the matter of merely 
temporal or physical blessings, it is: more blessed to give than 
to receive, to care for the needs of: others rather than of: our- 
selves;'ito. risk our ownhealth in -order to nurse the ‘sick, to 
spend ourselves and be spent in the service of our fellow-meti. 


‘And ‘so’ it-is: that while: in: spirit we> pitiedsthe leper and were 
tejoiced at’ his cure, our\hearts go! out<in affection and reverence 
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to the centurion who implored Christ, not for himself, but for a 
suffering fellow-man. In this love for others we become like 
Christ, our Divine Model, who lived only for the good of others, 
Who went about, as the Sacred Text tells us, doing good, and 
finally laid down His life, not for His friends, but for all man- 
kind. 

3. Our Duty to Others—Let me repeat—our first concern 
is to save our own souls. If this be selfish, it is a necessary and 
divinely ordained selfishness. Nothing can come before this 
great and all-important duty. And any plea for others that will 
render this insecure is a false plea. But on the other hand we 
must remember that, in a large measure, our own salvation may 
be bound up with our care for others. 

Thus it is that St. Paul could assure the early Christians that 
“if any man have not care of his own, and especially of those 
of his house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel” (1 Tim., v, 8). This warning may be necessary for 
us, brethren. For it is a natural human tendency or weakness 
to be selfish about other things than our own salvation; to 
occupy our minds too exclusively with matters pertaining to our 
own comfort or physical well-being; to pass over to others those 
tasks of caring for children or for servants or for friends which 
should be attended to by ourselves. And so it too often happens, 
for instance, that parents neglectfully hand over to the care of 
the school the important matter of training their children in 
virtue and good habits, and affect to be scandalized at some 
apparent neglect upon the part of the school authorities. 
Mothers, too, are apt at times to give the care of their children 
wholly to the nurse, or to some neighbor, while they themselves 
frequent some place of amusement. The real responsibility does 
not rest upon schools, nurses, or neighbors, however, but upon 
the parents. 

We may well examine our consciences, brethren, to find how 
far we have departed from the example set for us by the cen- 
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turion in this day’s Gospel. Charity begins at home. It should 
not stop there, it is true, but it should begin there. The centurion 
took kindliest care of his mere servant, his slave, who was a 
part of his own household. What is the kind of care which we 
consciously and indefatigably take of our own household? 


Conclusion.—There is a good lesson in the old query: “Why 
was Jerusalem such a clean city?” The answer was: “Because 
each householder kept his own doorstep clean.” If all Christian 
households followed the example set by the centurion, this 
world would be a much happier place to live in. And the charity 
that would thus begin at home would assuredly soon look abroad 
for new worlds to conquer to Christ and to His law of brotherly 
love. 








SHORT. SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS. oF ) 
“THE YEAR 
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SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF’ THE. | 
| “CIRCUMCISION | a 


THE COMING OF THE MAGI 


“Now when Jesus: was) born:in- Bethlehem of, Juda-in the doys of: King 
Herod, behold there came wise men from the East to Jerusalem.” —Matt,, i, L 


During many weary centuries the children of Abraham awaited 
the coming of the Messiah and the restoration of their ancient 
liberties. Blinded by national pride and prejudice, they pictured 
Him as a mighty conqueror, sent to Israel alone, to the exclusion 
of the idolatrous Gentiles, who should humble the arrogance of 
their oppressors and reestablish the glories of David and Solo- 
mon. The Prophets called Him—“A Man of Sorrows,” “A 
Sheep led to the slaughter,” “One struck by God and afflicted” 
(Is., liii). Yet the chosen people heeded not their warnings and 
accepted in the literal sense the words of Balaam; “A star shall 
rise out of Jacob and a sceptre shall spring up from Israel” 
(Num., xxiv, 17). His miracles, His doctrines, His life were 
in conformity with the promises of old, yet they rejected Him 
and proclaimed His mission a failure. Even the Apostles were 
circumscribed in their conception of the kingdom of God. It 
was hailed as the heritage of the Jewish nation and the Gentiles 
must conform to the Mosaic Law ere they could enter the new 
faith. Only after the vision of Peter on the housetop at Joppe, 
did they realize fully that Christ had come to save all nations, 
to found a universal church. 


On Christmas night Christ was born, unknown and unheralded 
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in the stable at Bethlehem, |The, Jewish. priests.and teachers,, 
the kings, and, princes, of the: world .were oblivious to, this, great; 
eyeriti The. faithful, .shepherds,:,poor'.and ignorant, : watching, 
their!,flocks by night on: the hillsides, were. the. only. mortals.to. 
join-with Mary and Joseph, in‘adoring the new born. King., The: 
angel choirs. sang hymns. of love.and peace.to commemorate the, 
fylfillment;of God’s promise.: Yet sinful. man: for, whose,,sal- 
vation the Lord came,’ slumbered, on, and’ :Christ the Redeemer. 
lay, in His rude)cradle in’ the, humble, stable, unwelcomed. by the, 
nations! of the earth. ; sizsdisd brs 

From eastern lands, however, came representatives of the 
Gentiles to share in the promise. of.a universal religion,-.. Priests 
or, :philosophers,. believers >in the.one true God; men..of .intel- 
lectual and .moral.superiority, who -had met the Hebrew..exiles. 
at Babylon and. read their inspired. books, set- out. from Chaldea, 
or. Persia, seeking, the. new. born King of the Jews. -,The clear 
skies and liquid air of the,Orient were favorable for the,obser- 
vation of. the. stars.and their countrymen) for :centuries had. been 
devotees .and. students, of astrology. -A- strange. light, appeared 
in the heavens, symbolic.,of.the star. of.salvation, which, was to, 
rise out of Judea. . The Messianic hope was strong in.the: minds 
of.eastern peoples,.and. these, religious souls turned with avidity. 
towards. Jerusalem, as the land.of, its fulfillment. . For..weeks 
and months they..journeyed by slow stages,-until at length they 
reached, the Holy City... Their, query: “Whereis he that; is born 
King .of.. the. Jews,” aroused curiosity. and. anxiety... among :-the 
people, and. terrorized. the. crafty; and cruel. Herod.;:-The,San- 
hedrim responded ;. “In, Bethlehem ‘of juda,’..according to the 
prophecy of Micheas: (v,2).',. Herod, dissimulating -his, fear; 
welcomed: the distinguished strangers and asked them to con- 
tinue their quest until they had found the child and to report 
to him where he was so that he, too, might adore him. In his 
cunning he hoped to destroy this new rival to his throne. As 
the travellers were leaving the city the star reappeared, and led 
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them to the house where the infant was lying. Kneeling down 
they adored Him, offering to Him, according to the immemorial — 
custom of the east, gold, frankincense and myrrh. Gold to 
acknowledge His royalty, as scion of the house of David, as 
king of heaven and earth; frankincense, to show the homage 
due His Divinity and His eternal priesthood; myrrh, to pre- 
figure His passion and death. The men of all nations were 
now enlisted under the banner of the heavenly king, in one 
universal army. There were no longer Jews and Gentiles, Greeks 
and Barbarians, all were united as Christians and children of 
God the Father. 

This manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles brought solace to 
the nations sitting in the darkness of idolatry and superstition 
and proclaimed that He was the Saviour of all peoples. Each 
recurring anniversary is an exhortation to the children of the 
faith to draw near the infant Saviour, and to offer Him their 
gifts with the same love and veneration as these men of old. 
To present Him with the gold of charity, purity of heart, faith 
in His divine promises; the frankincense of prayer, meditation, 
good works and sacrifice; the myrrh of mortification, sorrow, 
self-conquest and abnegation. It is a plea for them to pray for 
those who are not of His household, that the star of faith may 
lead them to Bethlehem, to worship the Babe as the true Mes- 
siah. It is a request that they imitate the perseverance and 
piety of the Magi, that they may correspond to the calls of 
Divine grace and may be brought nearer to the practice of the 
one true faith. It is a prayer that one day all nations may kneel 
before His rude manger and offer up their gifts to Him as the 
Saviour of mankind and the Redeemer of the world. 
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FIRST SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


HOLY PURITY 


“I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercy of God, that you present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing to God, your reasonable service,’ 
—Rom., xii, 1. 


Man’s body was made from the slime of the earth and one day 
will return again to the dust from which it was formed. Yet 
St. Paul tells us that the body is the temple of God in which 
dwells the spirit of the Most High, and must be preserved from 
defilement: “If any man violate the temple of God, him shall 
God destroy” (1 Cor., iii, 17). The Creator conferred on man 
a soul, made to His own image and likeness, endowed with the 
three properties—will, memory and understanding. The body 
is the corruptible vessel in which the soul is imprisoned until the 
day of deliverance comes. Yet it shares with the soul the many 
graces and blessings of God. The waters of Baptism lave its 
brow; Holy Chrism sanctifies it; Penance strengthens it against 
concupiscence; the Body and Blood of the Lord nourish it; the 
blessings of Matrimony conquer its carnal desires; the Holy Oils 
consecrate its fleshly hands to the service of the Altar; the Last 
Anointing purifies its sinful members. On the day of days the 
soul will be united to it once more, not in its original corrupted 
state, but spiritualized and glorified. Together they will live 
for all eternity, either in the infernal abyss of the wicked or in 
the glorious triumph of the children of God. 


In the Decalogue God warned His chosen people against the 
sins of the flesh: “Thou shalt not commit adultery. Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbor’s wife.” Not only the actual commission 
of sin was forbidden, but also all indulgence in sinful thoughts 
and desires. Christ repeated these warnings and amplified and 
explained them: “You have heard that it was said to them of 
old: Thou shalt not commit adultery. But I say to you whoso- 
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ever look on a woman to lust after her hath already committed 
adultery with her in his heart” (Matt., v, 27-28). - Society ad- 
mires outward decency, yet it condones interior corruption. The 
Church, teaching the doctrirnes‘of Christ, demands internal and 
external sanctification in mind and heart. _ Exterior purity alone, 
is similar'to the justice of the Pharisees: “You ‘are likened to 
whitened sepulchres, which outwardly appear to men beautiful, 
but within are full of dead men’s bones and of all filthiness” 
(Matt., xxiii, 27-28). Modern cynicism endeavors to ‘palliate 
these excesses by natural and social arguments. Budding years, 
young manhood require certain illicit pleasures, happily desig- 
nated as frivolities and irregularities of youth. He must taste 
these delights, otherwise life would be a failure. Grey hairs 
and impaired vigor will show him the error of his conduct, and 
the continence of old age will compensate for the offenses of 
earlier years. Yet the Lord makes no distinction of age or sex, 
in condemning these moral delinquencies. All are contrary to 
His commandments, all are in violation of the teachings of His 
Only Begotten Son, all dishonor man’s body, ‘the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, all disfigure his soul, created to the image and lke- ‘ 
ness of the Creator, all lead him to eternal damnation. 

Sins of the flesh have always been severely punished by the 
Lord. The wickedness.of their sons brought fire and brimstone 
from heaven on Sodom and Gomor rha and destroy ed these cities 
of the plains, despite the prayers and petitions of Abraham, The 
desolation of the land and the noisome exhilations of the salt 
sea are living witnesses to their frightful punishment. Onan, 
the son of Juda, disobeyed his father and brought dishonor’ on 
himself, and the Lord in indignation slew him: | His name ‘tid 
sin are forever perpetuated by those who imitate his crimes. 
David, the king, forgot the lessons of ‘his youth, and committed 
adultery and murder: “God: spared him, because of his past 
virtues and his sincere penance.’ Yet his beloved son :diédxa 
violent death, a rebel against :his authority; and: his: kingdom :was 
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cleft in twain and condemned to ultimate ruin. The Christian 
who defiles ‘his body and ‘corrupts ‘his’ ‘soul,’ earns ‘God's’ condem- 
nation and punishment 4 in time; and merits. eee damnation in 
eternity. . 

God has not left ie creatures helpless & in ‘this: carhial: aniloen 
He has. equipped. them, with, weapons ‘to resist the. attacks ofthe 
oe. ..;“‘Watch. ye, and ‘pray. that, ye enter not, into| temptation”, 
(Matt., xxvi,, 41,), .was; the advice. He gave.,His, Apostles awhen 
they slept:in the:garden, and He‘ addresses the, same,warning to 
His suffering. children. There .are many;-proximate; ;-voluntary 
occasions which-lead them into sin. ;- ‘hey must shun.every. obr 
ject, pursuit, amusement, and asso¢iation, of, sin if they hope ‘to 
remain ‘unstained, ; “He. that, loveth' danger}.,shall, perish inoit’* 
(Ecclus.,..iii, 27). Natural yirtue -is_not-sufficient, they need 
supernatural. grace. ..Prayer; is the,first,,and,: most: opportune 
remedy... By it God’s ‘aid--may: be -solicited. at, all‘ times: and-in 
all-_places, when. other. and greater means of, sanctity areunayail- 
able... The. frequent and earnest-reception- of Penance,and' Holy 
Eucharist are. the. .most- efficacious antidotes ;against! temptation, 
In. the sacred: tribunal, they: behold. Sin; in, all its .-heineusness. 
The grace, of,Christ,flows. into! their ‘souls and? they:.go: forth 
contrite, for. past delinquencies, sincere in. the. purpose’ .of future 
amendment. ,-The Body and Bload,of the: Saviour, cleanses :and 
purifies. them. and heals. their. imperfections, as. virtue: went ‘out 
of Him of, old when,the.afflicted: touched,-the. herm-of, His -gar- 
ment. With Jesus guarding the citadel of, the heart, they; need 
fear-no attack...Confidence.in God’s, help, -vigilance iin daily ‘life 
will be the handmaids to. lead them fromthe city.of confusion 
and..the ,house, of bondage..to.,the land flowing jwith milk iand 
honey, the home of. Him. who is. styled, “The: Crown.of Virgins;”” 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
THE HOLY NAME OF JESUS 


“His name was called Jesus, which was called by the angel before He was 
conceived in the womb.”—Luke, ii, 21 


When God sent His Only Begotten Son into this world, He 
called Him by, the sweetest and most holy name: “That in the 
Name of Jesus every knee should bow of those that are in heaven, 
on earth, and under the earth” (Philipp., ii, 10). Before He 
was conceived the Angel Gabriel was sent to announce to the 
Virgin that God had chosen her to be the mother of His Son: 
“Behold thou shalt conceive in thy womb and shalt bring forth 
a son; and thou shalt call His name, Jesus” (Luke, i, 31). The 
significance of that name—Saviour or Redeemer—brought min- 
gled feelings of joy and sorrow to the heart of Mary. It wasa 
forecast of His rejection by His own children, His trials and 
sufferings, His passion and death. It was the glorious tidings 
that the power of satan was destroyed, that man’s redemption 
was at hand, that the gates of heaven were opened to the just. 
That name was to be the guide and protector of the poor strug- 
gling sinners of the world, the hope and consolation of the suf- 
fering souls in purgatory, the glory and reward of the angels and 
saints of heaven. Without the Holy Name, religion would be 
cold and senseless, man’s exertions futile and unavailing; “For 
there is no other name under heaven given to men whereby we 
may be saved”’ (Acts, iv, 12). 

During His earthly career, the Saviour concealed the power 
and dignity of His Name, as if it were given to Him merely 
to distinguish Him from His fellow men. Yet after the triumphs 
of His Resurrection and His Ascension, it became a potent 
weapon in the hands of the Apostles. It freed them from the 
lethargy of cowardice and retirement and sent them forth to 
preach Christ and Him crucified. It gave eloquence and con- 
viction to the tongue of Peter and brought three thousand con- 
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verts to the Church on the first Pentecost morn. It strengthened 
the martyrs to resist the edicts of tyrannous rulers, to sacrifice 
their lives as the seal of their faith. It inspired the confessors 
and virgins to forsake the fleeting pleasures of life and to devote 
all their energies to the service of God. It was the cloud by 
day and the pillar of fire by night guiding the bark of Peter 
safely through the rocks and shoals of civil and religious perse- 
cution. 

As Peter and John went up to the Temple to pray, a man, 
“who was lame from his mother’s womb” (Acts, iii, 2), be- 
sought them for alms. But Peter said: “Silver and gold, I have 
not, but what I have I give thee; in the Name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, arise and walk” (Acts, ili, 6). Leaping to his feet 
he proceeded into the Temple, cured of every infirmity. The 
people who had witnessed this stupendous miracle, followed the 
faithful messengers and wished to honor them. But Peter dis- 
claimed all praise: “The God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob, the God of our fathers hath glori- 
fied His Son, Jesus ... and in the faith of His Name this 
man whom you have seen and known, hath His Name strength- 
ened and the faith which is by him hath given this perfect sound- 
ness in the sight of you all” (Acts, iii, 13-16). It was the ful- 
fillment of the promises of Christ to His Apostles: “In my name 
they shall cast out devils; they shall speak with new tongues; 
they shall take up serpents: and if they drink any deadly thing, 
it shall not hurt them; they shall lay their hands upon the sick 
and they shall recover” (Matt., xvi, 17-18). 

There was in Jerusalem an enemy of the Christians, Saul of 
Tarsus, who had been present at the martyrdom of St. Stephen, 
and was the most virulent opponent of the new teachings. 
“Breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the disciples 
of the Lord” (Acts, ix, 1), he sought authority from the High 
Priest to proceed to Damascus to apprehend and imprison the 
faithful of that city. On the journey he was stricken prostrate 
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on the grotimd, a‘ bright dight- shore around ‘him -and/ a‘ voice 
adnionished him:“Saal; Saul, why’ persecuteth thou’ me?” (Acts, 
ix, Sy. And Saul’ trembling, ‘inquired, “Who art thow Lord?” 
And ‘thé voice answered: “I am‘ Jesus whom thou ‘persecuteth:” 
And Sail, the’ opponent’ of the Saviour,‘ the enemy ‘of “His! ré 
ligion, ‘rose’ up ‘himibledand converted,’ and “becante! Paul; the 
Apostle ‘of ‘Chiist, ‘a ‘chosen vessel: df election ‘to’ the bears w 
martyr to the Christian belief. in9 

“Inthe present age, the Holy Nate is as potent and: iiéatibus 
a8‘in (Apostolie times! It has ‘ever ‘been’ the sword and buckler 
Of ‘the Christiait cause; the source of all spiritual and temporal 
success it will continue to ‘be! the ‘bulwark ‘of the ‘trite Church 
until the Constitimation ‘of’ the world. * It’ has “freed* man fromm 
the reproach of his inherited ills, itthas elevated ‘him ‘to’ heights 
6f ‘spirituality. to which timnaidéd' he could not ‘aspire; it has-made 
him 4’brother of Christ’and a son of’God; it has strengthened 
him to-endtire the disappointments and deceptions of a: deceitful 
world. ‘Yet he has tiot always appreciated these: favors; ‘nor ‘has 
he shown due respect or reverence’ for their holy source. In- 
flainéd' with anger against his fellow: man, he-often blaspheries 
that Holy Nainie, at the mention of which; “Every knee should 
bow of those that are ‘in heaven; -on earth and under the ‘earth’ 
(Philipp. ii, 10).°° Even ‘the ‘slightest excitement brings: that 
Holy: ie to his lips’in’ exclamation. The ‘heavens “tell ‘the 
glory: of God, ‘the itratiotial’ creatitres: praise’ Him. ° Weak man 
alone’ who: should’ be their rational’ spokesman, in’ praising Him} 
is forgetful of his:sacred dtity..’ Yet 'the tear ‘of sorrow, the 
desire for ‘future amendment ‘will wash away’ these® defilements 
atid testore“him ‘to’'the'love and: friendship ‘of Jesus. : The Holy 
Nainé° will be ‘his: consolation in affliction,’ his shield: in tempta 
tion, his guide in doubt. 2 It’ will bea true light ‘during’ life,a 
faithfal’ sentinel at’ the ‘hour of* death, ‘a. devoted 'sporisor at’ the 
gateof eternity: “Por there is: no‘other name under’ heaven 
given to! man; whereby ‘weotiay be’ saved” -(Acts;' iv, 12). Wisi 
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P HIRD SUNDAY) AFTER THE EPIPHANY. 


“FAITH - 


“4nd the centurion dking answer, said: 2. ord: ‘Tam not ‘worthy that thou 
shouldst: enter under my roof,, but: sities say :the ‘word and my servant oe 
be healed.”—Matt., viii, 8. 


F aith; is: a ssinernabneal itt of: God: = which man ‘accepts 

as. infallible and unchanging all truths proposed. to. his belief 
on the authority of God. It is the submission of the weak and 
limited mind of the creature to the supreme and infinite knowl- 
edge of the Creator. Neither. reason, nor education, nor natural 
faculties can. give. him ; absolute certainty in spiritual. things, 
God’s .grace alone. can awaken that virtue in his soul. . Faith 
must embrace all.the, mysteries of religion at all times and. in 
all places,. There must. be no, wavering. or doubt about any 
revealed: truth, and his outward, conduct. must conform.to. his 
interior conviction. ..It: matters not,whetherGod speaks directly 
by: revelation, or indirectly by His accredited. Tepresentatives, 
manmust accept the teachings. in their entirety. 


Abandoned ‘to his own limited» resources, fftanzcould never 
obtain, eternal -happiness.., His feeblecintellect; his depraved will, 
his corrupt heart:could: not: suggest: a mode: of worship pleasing 
to the Creator, not:frame:a codé of: morals: too guide: him ity his 
relations with: himself ‘and, his: fellow. man) <God, however, has 
spoken to ‘him: and revealed) the: sacréed-doctrines.he must believe 
the moral precepts he niust observe: He must know. and profess 
these salutary instructions if-he hopes to’ obtain éternal life. - ‘He 
that believeth and is baptized, shallobeosaved »:but: he! that: be- 
lieveth not; shall be condemned”? | (Mark; xvip. 16).:,0 

‘God: has provided: every.:creature! with—the: opportunity sof 
knowing'and understanding His:revelations:! In primitive ‘times 
the patriarchs and:prophets, the! priests andsteachers.of the! Old 
Law taught by traditionyby:oral iristruction; by the sacred books 
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the divine mysteries of religion and the necessity of loving and 
serving the Creator. In the New Dispensation, Christ founded 
the church,—a constant, perpetual, teaching body,—to instruct 
all nations throughout the ages in the truths He had taught 
during the years of His public ministry. This one, Holy Cath- 
olic, Apostolic Church, with one faith, one communion, one visible 
head, alone teaches His true and correct doctrines. She can 
never err in matters of faith and morals, for the Holy Ghost 
is her vivifying spirit; she can never be destroyed, for Christ 
will be with her “all days even to the consummation of the 
world.” 

Faith in God brings temporal and spiritual rewards to His 
creatures. At the command of Jehovah, Abraham led forth his 
only son to sacrifice. The Lord stayed his hand, Isaac was 
spared, his seed became a mighty nation from which sprang 
the Redeemer of the world. Job lost family and possessions, 
was reduced to penury and wretchedness, was reviled by his 
dearest friends. Yet his faith in God was boundless. His 
property was restored, another family grew up around him; 
his associates loved and honored him with their friendship. 
Tobias, poor, afflicted, persecuted, trusted implicity in his Crea- 
tor. Health, happiness, prosperity returned, his old age was 
cheered by the ministrations of a faithful son. The centurion 
displayed faith, greater than Christ had found in all Israel, and 
the instant healing of his servant was its reward. The trust 
of the sinful woman purified her soul from guilt and enrolled 
her in the category of God’s saints. The thief, dying on the 
cross for his crimes, believed in the divinity of the Master, and 
eternal bliss was his portion. 

The Council of Trent assigns the first and most important 
place to faith, as,—‘“the beginning, root and foundation of all 
justification.” When man begins to accept divine revelation 
he lays the foundation on which to construct his salvation. 
Faith is the root from which spring good works, which alone 
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can justify him: “Without faith it is impossible to please God” if 
(Heb., xi, 16). By faith he knows the will of God; without 1 
faith he follows his own weak and corrupt inclinations. The if 
fear of divine justice, the hope of forgiveness by the merits of i 
Christ and the mercy of God, the practice of charity, genuine 
sorrow for sin, a sincere purpose of amendment, and the recep- 
tion of the Sacrament of Penance will free him from the thral- 
dom of satan and place him beneath the sweet yoke of Christ. 


Man must guard his faith as most precious treasure. He 4] 
must believe and practise the teachings of the Church, he must | 
conform his actions to her principles and motives. He must ! | 
profess his faith openly, never deny it, never be ashamed of 
it. The days of life are fleeting, the years of eternity unending. 
All persons, places, pursuits inimical to faith must be avoided 
by the true Christian. Toleration of heretical practices, infidel 
ideas, false worship, must not endanger that priceless pearl. To 
know and love God is his mission on earth; to enjoy heaven for Kd 
all eternity his only goal. “For if thou confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and believe in thy heart, that God hath raised 
him up from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the heart 
we believe unto justice; but with the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation?” (Rom., x, 9-10). 
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vy THE SACRAMENTS - 


“10. “Conrimuarion 


te perenne a, ‘niles ‘person seceived aucuetibion grace, he. is not 
delivered.from concupiscence, which urges him to do wrong: | If 
he is to be faithful to the covenant with God, made at his Baptism, 
and to acknowledge his Lord and“ Saviour both ‘in word and deed, 
he 'still’needs ‘strength and courage. From the ‘earliest’ times it has 
been a ufiversal: practice in the ‘Church’ that the bishops ‘should lay 
their. hands spon «the: baptized):in sorder: thus: ‘to impart to,:them 
-strength.to confessChrist,. to-adhere ,to His doctrine and.to. resist 
temptations. against. faith. This ceremony is known as Confirmation; 
the precise occasion of its ‘institution cannot be ascertained, but in 
all probability our ‘Lord Himself between the Resurrection and the 
Ascension instructed the Apostles’ regarding its’ use. ‘Confirmation 
4 ‘not’ méfely-afiecclésiasti¢al Ceremony ‘at which’ the ‘yourig are 
examined in their knowledge of our holy ‘religion, :and: mvited to 
renew their baptismal vows. The Apostles administered Confirma- 
tion to adults who had been instructed in the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity and baptized. It is a true Sacrament, because the laying on 
of hands is an outward sign of inward grace, by which grace is 
given to our souls. We read in the Acts (viii, 14-17) : “When the 
Apostles, who were in Jerusalem, had heard that Samaria had re- 
ceived the word of God, they sent unto them Peter and John. Who 
when they were come, prayed for them, that they might receive the 
Holy Ghost; for He was not as yet come upon any of them, but they 
were only baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. Then they laid 
their hands upon them, and they received the Holy Ghost.” Thus 
the Apostles laid their hands upon baptized converts, so that they 
might receive the Holy Ghost. There is, therefore, in Confirmation 
an outward sign, imparting the divine grace that God has promised 
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to the faithful. It is a true Sacrament, quite distinct from Baptism. 
Pope Melchiades says: “In Baptism the Holy Ghost bestows the 
fulness of grace upon innocence, in Confirmation He gives perfec- 
tion to grace. In Baptism we are born anew to life, and after Bap- 
tism we are strengthened for conflict. Regeneration renders those 
who are baptized happy in peace; Confirmation arms and equips 
them for warfare.” 

Christians perfected by Confirmation are not merely heirs of the 
kingdom of heaven, but active workers in propagating the faith, 
fearless living witnesses to Christ’s resurrection and teaching. The 
Holy Ghost produces within them the fruits of holy love, joy in 
spiritual things, inward peace, patience, fortitude, benignity, good- 
ness, mildness, modesty and purity. The Apostles and early Chris- 
tians brought forth these fruits in great abundance. They were full 
of grace and of the Holy Spirit, and nothing could resist the spirit 
that filled these heroes of faith. They faced danger with exultation, 
and rejoiced at suffering for the name of Jesus. Like St. Andrew 
they welcomed the Cross from afar, endured torture steadfastly, 
and sealed their testimony with their blood. This supernatural 
strength and courage was especially remarkable in the primitive 
Church, but it has never failed in times of persecution, and it is 
chiefly the effect of Confirmation, or, which is the same thing, the 
result of the personal action of the Holy Ghost. Hence whenever 
persecution was impending, the Church has insisted more than ever 
on the absolute necessity of Confirmation.—Let us thank God, my 
brethren, for bestowing this Sacrament upon us. It supplies us, as 
it were, with a coat of mail, enabling us to enter fearlessly upon our 
warfare with the world, the flesh and the devil. If we wear this 
armor, we cannot be overcome by our enemies. Since it affords 
such effectual protection, let us do our best to see that every Chris- 
tian is provided with it. Amen. 


11. Tue Necessity oF CONFIRMATION 


Our divine Lord instituted Confirmation for the good of His 
Church and of all the faithful, and it is undoubtedly a duty to re- 
ceive it, for no one can reject so precious a gift without committing 
sin. Our Lord intended, when opening this channel of grace, to 
unite the faithful still more closely with Himself, to strengthen 
them for the battle of life, to consecrate them and advance them 
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on the way to His kingdom. Who would refuse an invitation offering 
so many advantages? In Confirmation we receive grace to profess 
Christianity for the edification of the faithful, to commend it to 
others, to defend it against all opponents and to sacrifice our posses- 
sions and, if need be, life itself for the truth. 


Confirmation is not indispensable to salvation, nor is it the only 
door admitting us to heaven, because in its aim and constitution it 


differs completely from Baptism, which is indispensable. Yet no 


one who desires closer union with Christ can neglect to avail himself 
of the benefits of Confirmation, and as soon as we reach the age of 
reason, and grow in faith, hope and charity, it becomes our duty 
to do all that we can for the good of our souls. The obligation to 
accept a gift recurs whenever God offers it. Now God teaches us 
quite plainly that we ought to confess Him before men, bear testi- 
mony to our Lord’s resurrection and gospel, and cooperate in ex- 
tending His kingdom, by showing others how worthy Christianity 
is of their love and respect. Indifference to and neglect of Con- 
firmation must be a serious offence, since this Sacrament assists us 
so greatly in doing what God requires of us. 


In Confirmation a Christian undertakes to confess Christ openly 
in word and deed; he is consecrated as a soldier ready to fight for 
the faith, and he is called to bear witness to the gospel. The re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ is eternally true and divine, hence a Christian 
is always bound to defend and propagate it, and in the Sacrament 
of Confirmation he receives for this purpose a special grace from 
the Holy Ghost. He is marked indelibly as a perfect Christian, 
possessing baptismal grace in all its fulness, for those who have 
only been baptized are still, like new-born children, weak, and it is 
not until they are confirmed, that they receive strength to withstand 
the assaults of the world, the flesh and the devil; and are rendered 
strong in the faith and able to confess and glorify the name of Jesus 
Christ. This particular grace imprints a character or mark upon the 
soul, distinguishing it from that of an unconfirmed person. This 
character is permanent and indelible, and therefore Confirmation 
cannot be repeated. The Apostles received the Holy Ghost once, 
but the grace of this single reception lasted until the hour, when 
they, strengthened by the Holy Ghost, laid down their lives, and 
died as martyrs for Christ. 


Confirmation is not administered to children who have not reached 
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the age of reason, since no one, who is ignorant of our Lord’s 
teaching, can come forward to fight in its defence; hence candidates 
for Confirmation should be well instructed in religion. The Apostles 
did not receive the Holy Ghost until their divine Master had in- 
structed them for three years; and the early Christians were always 
carefully taught, before the Apostles laid their hands upon them. 
Moreover, Confirmation is a Sacrament of the living, and whoever 
is confirmed, must be in the state of grace, and if he has sinned, he 
must have recourse, before he is confirmed, to the Sacrament of 
Penance, and, like the Apostles, prepare to receive Confirmation as 
worthily as possible. He must put aside all distractions, devote 
himself to prayer and to reviewing his religious instruction, and 
strive to render his heart a dwelling fit for the Holy Ghost, and 
adorned with virtues. 


In order to participate fully in the gifts of the Holy Ghost, he 
should hear Mass on the day of his Confirmation, and try to awaken 
within himself sentiments of humility, confidence in God, charity 
and self-sacrifice. 


Having now considered the necessity of Confirmation, let us re- 
solve never to forget the obligations that it has laid upon us. Every 
soldier enrolled in the army is bound to be brave and loyal, until 
he gets his discharge. At our Confirmation we were enrolled as 
soldiers of Christ, and it behooves us to fight zealously under His 
banner, and to be His faithful adherents until death. If we do 
this, we shall deserve a great reward, viz., the palm of victory in 
heaven. Amen. 


12. Ture CEREMONIAL OF CONFIRMATION 


The first mention of Confirmation is in Acts, viii, where we read 
how Peter and John laid their hands upon the newly-baptized con- 
verts in Samaria. In the administration of this Sacrament in our 
days the bishop wears the mitre on his head and holds a pastoral 
staff in his hand, to show that he is about to discharge the functions 
of a bishop, or apostle. After kneeling before the altar to invoke 
the Holy Ghost, he arises and faces the persons to be confirmed, 
who kneel whilst he prays over them, makes the sign of the cross 
and stretches out his hands towards them. Then he approaches the 
candidates, and whilst the sponsor lays his right hand on the candi- 
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date’s right shoulder, the bishop lays his hand on the head of the 
person to be confirmed. This was the way in which the Apostles 
administered Confirmation. The bishop then dips his thumb into 
a vessel containing chrism, and makes the sign of the cross on the 
forehead of the person whom he is confirming, and says: “N., I 
sign thee with the sign of the cross and I confirm thee with the 
crism of salvation. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” He then strikes him gently on the cheek, say- 
ing: “Peace be with thee.” When all candidates have been con- 
firmed, the bishop turns again to the altar, and recites certain prayers, 
The stretching out and the laying on of his hands indicates that 
the Holy Ghost comes down upon the person confirmed, and takes 
him under His peculiar protection. Anointing with chrism is a type 
of the inward anointing of the soul with the Holy Ghost. Chrism 
is made of olive oil and balm; just as oil strengthens the body, so 
does the grace of the Holy Ghost strengthen the soul; and balm 
symbolizes grace, which gives forth the fragrance of virtue. The 
cross traced on the brow with chrism denotes that a Christian must 
not be ashamed of the Cross of Christ, and must take up his own 
cross and bear it after his Master. The gentle blow on the cheek 
teaches him that no ill treatment or affliction should ever cause him 
to abandon the faith, but that he must always be ready to bear per- 
secution and shame with patience and steadfastness. The sponsor 
by laying his right hand on the shoulder of the person being con- 
firmed, signifies his willingness to accept the spiritual responsibilities 
of a parent towards him, in case of necessity. After receiving the 
Sacrament, the newly-confirmed spend some time in silent prayer, 
adoring God the Holy Ghost with humility, thanking Him and prom- 
ising to fulfil loyally the obligations incurred at Confirmation. They 
beseech Him never to let them forget their good resolutions, and 
they ask His help for their parents and teachers, and for the bishop 
who has just confirmed them. Finally they pray for the Catholic 
Church, and for the conversion of sinners. 


Sponsors at Confirmation incur the same obligations as those at 
Baptism. Should the parents of their godchildren die, sponsors 
must take care to provide for their Christian education, and set 
them a good example. 


Moreover, the sponsors enter into a spiritual relationship with 
the newly-confirmed persons and their parents, so that no marriage 
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is possible between them. Parents may not stand as sponsors to 
their own children, nor the brothers and sisters of candidates, nor 
may the godparents at Baptism be sponsors again at Confirmation. 

Whenever you are present at the administration of Confirmation, 
my brethren, pray that all who are confirmed may throughout life 
be zealous Christians, doing their best to promote the salvation of 
themselves and of others. Amen. 


13. Tue Most Hoty SACRAMENT OF THE ALTAR 


The chief one of all the means of grace instituted by Christ is the 
most holy Sacrament of the Altar, which is so called because it is 
offered on the altar. It is also called the Last Supper, because our 
Lord instituted it on the evening preceding His death. This great 
Sacrament differs from all the rest, inasmuch as in the other Sacra- 
ments we receive grace, but in this we receive Jesus Christ, the 
Author of all grace, with His Body and Soul, His flesh and blood, 
His divinity and humanity, under the form of bread and wine. 
Hence this is the greatest of all the Sacraments. St. Paul gives us 
the following account of its institution: “I have received of the 
Lord that which also I delivered unto you, that the Lord Jesus, the 
same night in which he was betrayed, took bread, and giving thanks, 
broke and said: “Take you and eat; this is my body which shall be 
delivered for you; this do for the commemoration of me.’ In like 
manner also the chalice, ... saying: ‘This chalice is the new testa- 
ment in my blood; this do ye, as often as you shall drink, for the 
commemoration of me. For as often as you shall eat this bread 
and drink the chalice, you shall show the death of the Lord, until 
he come,’” (1 Cor., xi, 23-26). Christ gave the Apostles His Body 
and Blood, under the forms of bread and wine, to be the nourish- 
ment of their souls; therefore bread and wine are the outward signs 
of this Sacrament. 

Since Christ gave the Apostles what was truly His Body and 
Blood, we must believe that He is truly present with His Body and 
Soul in the Sacrament of the Altar. He said: “Take ye and eat; 
this is my body . . . drink ye all of this chalice, for this.is my blood” 
(Matt., xxvi, 26-28). Bread and wine are not, however, signs of 
the Body and Blood of Christ; neither nature nor any arbitrary 
ordinance has made them such. Nor did Christ teach his Apostles 
to regard bread and wine as signs of His Body and Blood, but they 
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had to understand His words literally, and he had already on a 
previous occasion promised to give them His flesh to eat and His 
blood to drink (John, vi). After miraculously feeding a great mul- 
titude, He spoke to them very opportunely of the true bread from 
heaven, which should surpass even the manna, so highly esteemed 
by the Jews, and which should bestow on them life everlasting. He 
said then: “I am the living bread, which came down from heaven. .. . 
The bread that I will give is my flesh for the life of the world.” 
His hearers understood these words literally, for they murmured 
and asked: “How can this man give us his flesh to eat?” If they 
had been wrong in giving the words a literal interpretation, Jesus, 
who came to teach men truth, would necessarily have corrected their 
mistake by explaining His real meaning. But He did nothing of 
the kind, and only corroborated His former statement, adding: 
“Amen, amen, I say unto you: Except you eat the flesh of the Son 
of man and drink his blood, you shall not have life in you.” Al- 
though He knew that the Jews objected to His words, He said em- 
phatically : “My flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed.” 
Therefore, as He had plainly taught His disciples that He intended 
to give them His body to eat, we must understand ‘His words at the 
Last Supper as referring to His real body. The Catholic Church 
has always interpreted them in this sense, and believed that Christ 
is truly present in the Sacrament of the Altar, and that, although 
we cannot perceive Him with our senses, He Himself comes to us 
under the form of bread and wine. Further, as He is present in 
the Sacrament, it follows that the bread and wine cease to exist 
there. Our senses might indeed lead us to think the bread and wine 
to be still present, but in fact only the appearances of bread and 
wine remain. We believe in the real presence of Jesus Christ, be- 
cause He has taught us to do so, and it is to Christ, and not to the 
bread, that the impressions which we receive are due. 


Our Lord instituted this most blessed Sacrament for three great 
ends. (1) As a commemoration of His Passion and Death; He 
said: “Do this for a commemoration of me,” and St. Paul writes 
to the Corinthians: “As often as you shall eat this bread. . . you 
shall shew the death of the Lord.” His death is represented in 
Holy Mass and at Holy Communion, and whenever we enter a 
Church, we should remember that our Lord is present. St. Bernard 
says: “In the Sacrament of the Altar consider the Saviour of the 
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world, who suffered for thee, the life that was given for thee, and 
the Almighty power that became weakness for my sake.” (2) The 
Blessed Sacrament was intended by our Lord to promote charity. 
In it we adore and offer up Him who spoke of charity towards our 
neighbor as the great commandment, who loved all men and died 
for their sake, who loved peace and rejected every sacrifice made 
by those at enmity with their fellowmen, and who looks upon all 
works of mercy as done to Himself. Holy Communion impresses 
upon us the duty of charity, since we are all equal when we ap- 
proach the altar; we all receive the same food and act as members 
of the same body. 


(3) Christ instituted this most holy Sacrament to unite us all with 
Himself. At the last supper He concluded a covenant sealed with 
the blood that He shed visibly on the cross, and mystically when He 
handed the chalice to the apostles. This covenant was one of friend- 
ship, and He desires to dwell continually with us in the Blessed 
Sacrament, to offer Himself at Holy Mass, to come to us in Holy 
Communion, to abide with us poor sinners, even with the poorest 
and most unworthy, and finally to give us life everlasting. His flesh 
and blood are a pledge to us of these benefits, and though we can 
never comprehend the glorious Sacrament of the Altar, we can have 
faith, and believe that Jesus Christ is really present in it. Conse- 
quently we ought to pay Him the deepest reverence, and pray to Him 
present in this most holy Sacrament. We owe Him infinite gratitude 
for having instituted it to remind us of all that He has done for us. 
The thought that Jesus is ever in our midst, giving us priceless 
graces and benefits, should fill us with joy, so that we may always 
be ready to exclaim: “Blessed and praised for evermore be the most 
holy Sacrament of the Altar.” Amen. 
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FIRST FRIDAY TALKS 
BY THE REV. JOHN CORBETT, S.J. 
Editor of The Messenger of the Sacred Heart 


THE APPEAL FOR REPARATION 


Last month we dwelt upon the strong appeal by Our Lord 
that we should love Him in return for all the love that He has 
manifested toward us. If we wish to practise the Devotion to 
His Sacred Heart as He revealed it to His servant, Blessed 
Margaret Mary Alacoque, our hearts must glow with love, we 
must be ready to give ourselves to Him, as He gave Himself 
to us and for us. We go on now to consider a second appeal 
made by the Sacred Heart, the appeal for reparation. Our Holy 
Father, Pope Leo XIII., reminded us in one of his Apostolic 
Letters that one of the main purposes of Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart is “to repair by homages of adoration, piety and love the 
crime of ingratitude so common among men.” Reparation is 
what Our Lord asks. ‘Love me,” He says, “because I am not 
loved.” 

Blessed Margaret Mary tells us how her divine Spouse pre- 
sented Himself before her “under the figure of an Ecce Homo, 
laden with His Cross, all covered with wounds and gashes. His 
adorable Blood flowed from all parts, as He said with a sorrow- 
ful voice, full of anguish: ‘Is there no one to take pity on Me 
or who is willing to compassionate with Me and share My sorrow 
in the pitiable state to which sinners have brought Me?” Who 
can describe for us the forgetfulness and the base ingratitude 
with which men treat their Redeemer? Think of the sins by 
which His Sacred Heart is daily and hourly bruised. Because 
of these, He appeals to us, His friends, to make some atonement 
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by our fidelity and by our love. He asks us to make reparation. 
Does not such an appeal strike an answering chord in every 
loving Heart? When one of our friends or relatives has been 
wounded or is afflicted, how our hearts go out to him and we 
seek to express our sympathy and to share in his grief! Must 
we not believe that at the Last Supper when St. John heard that 
one was about to betray their Master and later saw the traitor 
depart, the beloved Apostle moved a little closer to our Lord 
and with a look of love tried to make some reparation? ‘That is 
precisely what our Lord asks of us. He wants us to sympathize 
with Him, to console Him. If in a family, a son or daughter 
brings sorrow to father or mother, do not the other children by 
greater love bring consolation to those who are stricken? 
Objection is sometimes made to this appeal for reparation that 
it is not true to say that our Lord is now suffering. Since His 
glorious Resurrection from the dead there is no possibility of 
suffering either in His soul or in His Body. The answer to this 
objection will help us to realize more perfectly the nature of 
this Devotion. We are taught by our holy faith that when our 
Lord was on earth, His soul, united to the Divinity, ever en- 
joyed the beatific vision and in consequence was inundated with 
joy. During the Sacred Passion He was able to suffer the 
anguish that made His soul “sorrowful unto death,” only because 
by the free act of His will the effects of the beatific vision were 
withheld. What was it but our sins that then caused His su- 
preme sorrow? The executioners who tortured His Body could 
not produce the sadness, the horror, the disgust that came upon 
Him from the knowledge of every sin that had been committed 
from the beginning of the world and every one that would be 
committed unto the end of time. All were there, clear and dis- 
tinct before His vision. The sins of the rich and the sins of the 
poor, the sins of the old and the sins of the young, the sins of 
parents and the sins of children, your sins and mine, were present 
to Jesus during His bitter agony just as if they were then com- 
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mitted; for with God there is no past and no future, all things 
are present. Hence it is correct to say that for every sin com- 
mitted by man there was a corresponding suffering in the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. The suffering is not felt to-day, when the sin is 
committed; but it was felt in His Passion, because He knew of 
it then. Let us suppose that it were made known to a mother 
with infallible certainty that a year from to-day her son would 
commit murder and suffer the extreme penalty of the law. Might 
not the knowledge of such a crime, that she could in no way 
prevent, break that mother’s heart? And would it not be said 
truly a year later that the crime then committed was the cause 
of the mother’s death twelve months before? So too we say that 
the sins not yet committed have already tortured the Heart of 
Christ. 

Moreover, even though our Lord can no longer feel sorrow 
and depression in His glorified state, just as His Body can no 
longer die, we must not imagine that He is indifferent or in- 
sensible to the sins of men. These sins would produce the same 
sufferings, would “crucify again the Son of God,” as St. Paul says 
(Hebr. vi, 6), if He could now be so affected. Our Lord sees 
all their foulness and malice. Just as He loves and rejoices with 
all that is good, so He hates sin with an infinite hatred. His 
Sacred Heart loathes sin, even as it is filled with pity unspeak- 
able for the sinner. 

The sins of men offend and dishonor our dearest Friend and 
we must make reparation. Alas, how many of us have to make 
reparation for our own grievous sins against His Divine 
Majesty! The thought of these past offences, so graciously for- 
given, the thought of all the crimes committed every hour 
throughout the world should spur us on to love the Sacred Heart 
more and more and to be faithful to the practices of reparation 
by which He invites us to comfort Him. 
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THE SOLDIER OF JESUS CHRIST 
BY THE REV. H. C. HENGELL 


XV.—THE Mass (Continued) 


The life of the Soldier of Jesus Christ centers around the 
Mass. It is the Mass that matters. If he appreciates the Mass 
properly as the renewal or continuation of the Sacrifice of the 
Cross, he will participate in it to the greatest extent possible not 
only by regular and devout attendance but also by frequent holy 
Communion. Nothing on earth will long stop his advance to- 
ward the kingdom of heaven if only he makes proper use of 
the Mass. “The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence and the 
violent bear it away.” Indeed the kingdom of heaven cannot 
and will not resist the invasion of the Christian soldier who 
approaches it with the Mass. 

When the Old Law ceased with the advent of Christ, the New 
Law began. Christ came “to fulfill the law, not destroy it.” The 
Oid Law, with its Jewish sacrifices, was merely intended as a 
means of educating and preparing for the New Law which 
Christ came to introduce into the world. Thereupon the Jewish 
sacrifices ceased to please God, for Christ established the new, 
the perfect, the infinite sacrifice, none other than Himself offer- 
ing and offered on the cross and in the Mass. 

That the Mass is a true sacrifice, that is to say the offering 
of a victim to God alone in order to acknowledge God’s supreme 
dominion over man, is easily seen. 

In the Mass there is a victim, a something offered, which is 
the invisible Body and Blood of Christ under the visible forms 
or accidents of bread and wine. In the Mass there is an offi- 
cially authorized minister acting for the Christian people, and 
He is none other than Christ Himself, the invisible High Priest 
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of the order of Melchisedech (Ps., civ, 4), who, however, be- 
cause of the fact that sacrifice is an outward act, makes use 
of the human agent or priest whom He ordains for this sub- 
lime function. In the Mass, the sacrifice is offered to God only, 
never to the saints or angels, although often in their honor. 
In the Mass there is a mystical, but not a physical, destruction 
of Christ, the victim. This destruction is represented in the 
separate consecration of bread and wine. It is therefore not for 
the sake of holy Communion, but for the sake of the Mass, that 
this separate consecration must take place. Something must be 
done to signify the slaying of the victim, at least mystically, 
and that is accomplished by the apparent, not real, separation 
of the Body and Blood of our Lord. 

The Mass is the “clean oblation” prophesied by Malachias 
(i, 11) four hundred years before Christ. It is estimated that 
about half a million Masses are offered throughout the world 
every day. And yet the Mass is one the world over. A book 
is one in substance even if it appears with an edition of half a 
million copies. But the Mass is one in a real sense. It is never 
a mere copy. The sacrificial action of Christ in the Mass tran- 
scends all the limitations of time and space. The definition of 
the Mass given in the catechism supports this statement. 

The catechism answers as follows the question: ‘‘What is the 
Mass?” “The Mass is the sacrifice of the Body and Blood of 
Jesus Christ, really present on the altar, under the appearances 
of bread and wine, and offered to God for the living and the 
dead.” . 

On the cross our Lord sacrificed Himself once and for all in 
His human form for the redemption of our souls from sin and 
hell. In the Mass He sacrifices Himself under the visible ap- 
pearance of bread and wine, appearances visibly and mystically 
separated, in order to apply that redemption to human souls 
everywhere. Chiefly and invisibly Christ Himself offers every 
Mass. Subordinately to Him, yet visibly and officially, bishops 
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and priests, as successors to the Apostles, offer the Mass in His 
name and His stead. The people present are also regarded as 
offering the Mass with Christ and His priest. It is truly their 
highest act of religious worship far more precious than prayer, 
fasting and almsgiving, precious as these are. In fact all Chris- 
tians, united in the great fellowship or brotherhood of Christ, 
called the Communion of Saints, participate in offering every 
Mass throughout the Church. 

The catechism furthermore tells us that the Mass is one and 
the same sacrifice with that of the cross, inasmuch as Christ, 
who offered Himself, a bleeding victim on the cross, to His 
heavenly Father, continues to offer Himself in a manner un- 
bloody on our altars through the ministry of His priests. In 
fact, there is therefore the same victim, Christ, the same God 
to Whom the Divine Victim is offered, the same High Priest, 
namely Christ Himself, the same ends of praising, thanking, 
petitioning and appeasing God. How, then, can any Christian, 
who would have sacrificed everything in order to be present 
with deep love and sympathy at the sacrifice and death of Jesus 
on the cross on the first Good Friday, carelessly neglect the 
Mass, which is the real continuation of that stupendous. event? 

Even if man, in the person of Adam, had not fallen and lost 
his inheritance of original supernatural grace, he would still owe 
to his Creator three essential duties, namely: 

First, Adoration of God’s majesty. 

Second, Thanksgiving for his past and present favors. 

Third, Petition for favors in the future. 

After the fall, man has a fourth duty towards God, namely, 
Satisfaction or Atonement for sin. Adoration, Thanksgiving, 
Petition and Sacrifice, duties which man never could fulfill ade- 
quately if left to himself, he can fulfill completely and splendidly 
through the sacrifice of the Mass which Christ has given him. 

Everything created exists for the greater honor and glory of 
God. God could not have any higher purpose in creation because 
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there is no higher purpose and could be no higher purpose than 
the infinite God Himself. 

All the saints together are only finite creatures. They could 
never give adequate glory to God, who deserves infinite glory. 
But our Lord, who is also our Brother in human flesh, offered 
His heavenly Father, God, the most perfect, yes, infinite act of 
homage and glory; and, in the Mass, we offer to God that same 
infinite and satisfying victim, His own beloved Son in Whom 
He is well pleased. 

How can man thank God as He deserves to be thanked? 
Gratitude is a most important, even if often forgotten, duty 
that man owes to God. To God he owes not only all that he 
has, but all that he is. Our Divine Brother, Jesus Christ, enables 
us to meet this obligation of thanks worthily by offering Him- 
self for us in the Mass. 

And yet man seeks by sin to rob God of His honor and - 
thanks! How can he expect pardon for such rebellion and in- 
gratitude? What satisfaction or atonement can he offer that 
deserves to be noticed by Almighty God? A cheering answer 
is now possible. Christ, His Son, but our Brother, came and 
died for our sins, and in the Mass man can always offer the 
same Victim for the same end. Man’s attempt to do so implies 
the spirit of repentance so necessary on his part, and in propor- 
tion to his good will, man can even expect the remission of tem- 
poral punishment due to sin. 

The general fruits of the Mass are bestowed upon all the 
faithful and especially upon those present when it is offered. 
Some special fruits are conferred upon the celebrating priest, 
but the principal fruit or “the intention” accrues to the special 
object for which it is offered. People who ask for the principal 
fruit usually make some customary offering towards the sup- 
port of the priest, but it would be sinful simony to consider 
such an offering the price of the Mass. The value of the Mass 
is infinite and can never be measured by the economic goods of 
this world. 

















CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. THOMAS M. SCHWERTNER, O.P., S.T.LR. 


XV. Jesus: A DivinE NAME 


There are many reasons why our hearts swell with joy and 
gratitude at the mention of the Name of Jesus, for the “Word 
that was made flesh, and dwelt amongst us” (John, i, 14) “shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, God the Mighty, the Father 
of the world to come, the Prince of Peace” (Is., ix, 6). He was 
to be the Redeemer, “for He shall save His people from their 
sins’ (Matt., i, 21), and in His Name “they shall drive out 
devils, speak with new tongues; they shall take up serpents, and 
if they shall drink any deadly thing it shall not harm them; they 
shall lay their hands on the sick and they shall recover” (Mark, 
xvi, 17, 18). For these and sundry other reasons the Name 
of Jesus is worthy of all praise and glory, wherefore “at the 
mention of this Name, every knee should bend, of those who 
are in heaven, on earth, and under the earth” (Phil., ii, 10). 


Now, St. Paul knew enough about the Mosaic Law not to 
exhort the faithful to bend their knees at the mention of the 
Name of Jesus if He were not, as He Himself said, “One with 
the Father.” For the bending of the knee was an act of rever- 
ence reserved solely to the divinity (Rom., xi, 4), and demanded 
by Him. “For it is written: As I live, saith the Lord, every 
knee shall bow to Me, and every tongue shall confess to God” 
(Rom., xiv, 11—Is., xvi, 24). And to warn the early Christians 
“lest any man cheat you by philosophy and vain glory, accord- 
ing to the tradition of men, according to the elements of the 
world, and not according to Christ,” St. Paul boldly declares 
that in Christ “dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead cor- 
poreally” (Coloss., ii, 8, 9). 
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All the inspired writings are full of teaching regarding the 
divine Name given to Christ at His circumcision. Thus, St. John 
(John, i, 1) says: “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and God was the Word.” And towards 
the end of his Gospel (John, v, 20), “He (Jesus Christ) is the 
true God and eternal life.” St. Thomas the Apostle, after hay- 
ing doubted the resurrection of Christ, which He Himself had 
appealed to as the strongest argument for His divinity, cried 
out, after having placed his fingers in the nail-prints in the 
hands and feet of the Saviour, and in the gaping wound in His 
side, “My Lord and my God!” (John, xx, 28). And Jesus re- 
proved his incredulity, blessing at the same time those who 
believed without seeing. And St. John closes the relation of 
this apparition with the significant words: ‘Many other signs 
did Jesus also in the sight of His disciples which are not written 
in this book. But these are written that you may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God” (John, xx, 30, 31). And 
writing to the Jews, to whom Christ was foolishness, St. Paul 
reproves their unwillingness to accept Him “who is over all 
things, God, blessed forever” (Rom., ix, 5). 

Those who were in the best position to know, the Apostles, 
“who saw the works that Christ did,’ adored the Master as God 
and revered His Name as a divine Name. After a recitation of 
the Ascension “they, adoring, went back into Jerusalem with 
great joy” (Luke, xxiv, 52). So, too, they invoked the divine 
Name when selecting Matthias to take the place left vacant in 
the Sacred College by the defection of the traitor Judas (Acts, 
i, 24). 

The Apostles, who were well acquainted with the prescrip- 
tions of the Mosaic Law, made oaths (Rom., ix, 1) and blessed 
(Rom., i, 7; Cor., i, 3), although this could be done only in 
the name of God. For only in the name of the Lord were 
the Jews permitted to swear (Deut., vi, 13) and invoke blessings 
on the head of others (Numbers, vi, 24). And had not our 
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Blessed Saviour given His own warrant for so acting when’ 
declaring that to him the same honor was due as that given 
the Father in Heaven? (John, v, 23). Had He not sent out 
His own to baptize in the name of the Father and of the Holy 
Ghost, as well as in His own name? (Matt., xxviii, 19). To 
prove that He was alive to the divine Name that He enjoyed, 
Our Lord before Pilate declared that He was the Messiah 
(Matt., xxvi) and to prove it, He was ready to go to death. 
No one is foolish enough to die for a mere pretense, much 
less Christ, who even aside from His divinity showed Himself 
on all occasions a man of colossal power of thought and penetra- 
tion. 

The oldest orators of the Church, who give back to us the 
teaching which they received from the mouth of the Apostles 
themselves, are clear on this point of the divine Name. St. 
Ignatius of Antioch, who was bishop in 71 A. D., and a disciple 
of St. John, calls Christ “our God” (Ep. ad Ephes, 48), and 
Clement, who was Pope at this or perhaps even an earlier time, 
speaks of Christ’s sufferings as “God’s sufferings” (Ep. ad Cor., 
11). And, addressing the Greeks in the second century, Tatian 
says: “We are no fools, oh, you Greeks, nor do we preach 
foolishness when we teach that God took on human form” 
(Contra Gent., 35). And about the same time St. Iraenaeus 
says that “Christ is truly God and truly Man” (Adv. Haer., 
i, 14). 

The best proof, however, of the doctrine held everywhere by 
the Christians of those days is the readiness with which count- 
less men and women of every age and of every condition of 
life threw their lives away as a worn garment for their belief 
in the divinity of Christ’s Name. As Pascal remarked centuries 
later, no one relinquishes the dearest thing he has for a mere 
fancy. 

If, then, the Name of Jesus is divine we are right in follow- 
ing the injunction of the Apostles: “In the Name of Jesus all 
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knees should bend” (Phil., ii, 9). In heaven the angels and 
the four-and-twenty ancients bow and throw down their crowns 
at the mention of the divine Name. It is man alone who has 
the hardihood to use it lightly and irreverently. The devils 
respect this Name and are constrained to confess it before men 
(Luke, iv, 41; Mark, v, 7). Let us, then, cry out with Peter: 
“Thou art Christ, the Son of the Living God!” (Matt., xvi, 16), 
and, penetrated with this belief, let us adore the divine Name 
and promote its glory in the world. And we have every induce- 
ment to do this the more zealously, since Our Lord has promised 
that He will confess before the Father in Heaven those who 
acknowledge His divinity on earth before men, and let us extend 
the glory of that divine Name in which alone we who have been 
redeemed through it can hope for peace in this life, salvation 
and beatitude in the next. 


























CONFERENCES FOR MARRIED WOMEN 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XXXIX. Wuat Catuortic MotHers SHouLD Do To PREVENT 
Unuapry MARRIAGES 


It is said that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
Unhappy marriages, like a disease, can better be prevented than 
cured. And unhappy marriages are not only found in unions be- 
tween Catholics and those of other faith, but also in the unions of 
Catholics. 

It is unfortunately true that children of the present generation do 
not permit much interference in matters that concern their hearts. 
Yet, a common-sense mother may so discreetly exert her influence 
that her daughters are hardly aware of it. And that, after all, is 
the most successful manner of dealing with people in all matters. 
Let them imagine they are having their own way, but you see to it 
that it is the proper way they are following. 

In a great many cases the modern home is hardly more than a 
boarding house. The children are out of touch with their parents. 
And this is as much the case in poor as well as in wealthy families. 
In many poor homes father comes home at night and the children 
hardly know him. He has no kind word for them, eats, smokes, 
and goes to bed. In the morning he goes to work before the children 
get up. Mother fusses and frets. She must do in two hours work 
that should take five, and that is a hard matter. She has no time 
for her children. If they have a question to ask, they are told to 
leave a poor, hard-working mother alone. Thus it is that children 
and parents are strangers although they live beneath the same roof. 

Nor is it any better in the homes of many of the rich. Father 
spends all his leisure time in his club and mother has her social 
duties. She must entertain and visit, and here also parents and 
children are practically strangers. 

The parents in both cases probably believe that they are doing 
their duty towards their children by giving them food and shelter, 
as though that were all that children have a right to claim. Hungry 
for a little affection, the daughter of the poor family will often 
be the easy victim of a young scamp. The daughter of the rich 
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family may for the same reason elope with the chauffeur. Both 
girls long for love. Since their parents denied it to them they 
will seek it elsewhere, and too often are deceived and made unhappy 
for life. 

And then people wonder why young girls can go wrong. In 
many such cases it is the parents that are the real cause. To merely 
give children food and shelter is not doing a parent’s duty. The 
greater obligation is to bring children up in such a way that they 
will be a credit to themselves, to their country and to God. 


There are, of course, cases where children go wrong although 
they had the very best home influence, proper surroundings, and 
most loving parents. For such children’s waywardness parents can 
not be held responsible. But in most cases parents are responsible 
for the disgrace and misfortune of their children. 

Since, however, unhappy marriages are entered into by children 
of even loving and dutiful parents, let us see what can be done to 
avoid this. 

We find, in the first place, that marriages contracted in haste 
usually turn out to be unhappy. If parents could prevent hasty 
marriages much harm could thereby be avoided. What is the cause 
of most hasty marriages? 

Apart from the cases in which the girl was anxious to escape 
from a cheerless parental home, the cause is usually a lack of con- 
fidence in her mother on the part of the daughter, or a lack of 
proper interest and advice on the part of the mother. Young girls 
can not be expected to have the wisdom and prudence that come 
with riper age; their little heads are full of romantic ideas and 
they are inclined to judge by appearances. So much more neces- 
sary for a common-sense mother to be on guard lest the romantic 
ideas work havoc and run away with the girl’s good judgment. 
Blessed is the girl who has a mother sensible and kind enough to 
attract the girl’s fullest confidence, but who also enjoys the girl’s 
respect and obedience, and that can be attained by a mother only 
by her own example of a righteous and dutiful life. 

One day I heard two mothers compare notes. One mother said 
to the other: “How is it that you can wind your girls right around 
your little finger? Whatever you say to them they mind. When! 
talk to my girls they only laugh at me. They do just as they 
please.” 
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“Tt is all in the training,” the other mother replied. 

Yes, it is all in the “training!” And training is a life-work. 
Mothers who do not practise what they preach have no idea of 
training; mothers who do not live in intimate touch with their 
daughters have no idea of training. The training of your children 
begins with their very birth; it never ends while they and you are 
in this life. 
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OUR COUNTRY AND OUR SCHOOLS 


AppRESS DELIVERED AT THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION IN SAN FRANCISCO 
‘BY THE VERY REV. R. H. SMITH, S.M., PRESIDENT OF JEFFERSON 
. COLLEGE, CONVENT, LA. 


The primary cause of our deep solicitude for the welfare of our 
Catholic schools is the essential relation in which they stand to- 
wards the security, propagation and glory of our Holy Mother, the 
Church. 

But there is another, though a kindred aspect, in which our 
Catholic schools may be viewed, another cherished institution wih 
whose welfare and prosperity they are most intimately associated; 
and as patriotic citizens of our beloved country I beg your kind 
attention this morning while I speak to you for a few minutes on 
the inspiring theme, “Our Country and Our Schools.” 

In the limited time allotted to me I can undertake only to sketch 
their mutual dependence, the debt which each owes the other. 


Standing forth conspicuously among all the nations of the world 
to-day, with a record of growth and triumphant progress un- 
equaled in so short a time by any nation in history, with a future 
so full of promise that no man dare set limit to its possibilities, rises 
magnificently to-day the distinctive nationality of our glorious Re 
public. 

What are the principles and the foundation of that greatness? 
What intrinsic force has lifted her to such an eminence? What 
is it that has given her a nationality so distinct, has made the seas 
a pathway to her doors, has caused the hopes of humanity to cluster 
around this land as the noblest offspring of time and the crowning 
glory of civilization? 

Look about us to-day and what do we see? A growth, a ma- 


terial prosperity that taxes the imagination. From a handful, in 
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less than a century and a half we have become a mighty nation. 
From a narrow strip of Atlantic seaboard, we pursued our vic- 
torious march westward, to be stopped for a time only by the waves 
of the Pacific, where this beautiful city of St. Francis, risen glori- 
ously from her ashes, now gazes outward through the Golden Gate 
towards our possessions in the distant East, where our morning 
drum-beat greets the sunrise of the tropics. 


And numbers and commerce and wealth have kept pace with 
territorial expansion. We have to-day a population of 110,000,000, 
with riches untold, with commercial interests unparalleled, with 
prosperity advancing by leaps and bounds, with a higher standard 
of living, with more comfort, luxury and temporal well-being than 
any nation of the globe. 

But why this pompous detail of material triumphs? If our 
greatness consisted merely in this, its foundations would be but as 
the shifting sands. 

Our country’s true greatness, nay, her sole greatness, is founded 
on something infinitely better and higher than all these, on the pos- 
session and enjoyment of a blessing before which all temporal 
goods fade into insignificance; a blessing which is the object of the 
deepest and fondest craving of the human heart; without which 
the choicest gifts of the earth are but as ashes in the mouth and a 
surfeit to the heart. The glory of America is that she is the home 
of freedom. 

A few centuries ago constitutional liberty and religious freedom 
were but sanguine dreams of humanity. To-day we hold them as 
the richest blessings of our heritage. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century absolutism was 
everywhere triumphant. There was no spot on the broad earth that 
freedom could call her own. At that time, when men’s yearnings 
were most poignant and their hopes most forlorn, there was pro- 
claimed on the shores of this new world a liberty which was thrown 
open to all; a liberty which was not license but acknowledged the 
restraints of law; which secured to every human being his God- 
given rights ; a liberty by which every man was free to worship God 
according to the desires of his heart and the dictates of his con- 
science. It was the dawning of a new day for the world. Our 
flag became the harbinger of hope, the emblem of a land where the 
industrious and law-abiding of the world might work out their 
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destiny without delivering their souls to bondage. To secure those 
liberties the oppressed of all nations flocked to our doors. 

In defence of them our forefathers fought and bled and died. 
And then, the victory won, they formulated a written constitution 
which would guarantee to even the poorest in the land for all time 
to come a civil, religious, constitutional freedom, under the most 
beneficent democracy the world has ever known. 


Ours, then, is a nation built upon the recognition of the funda- 
mental rights of man to their fullest extent. It rests on the broad 
foundation of popular sovereignty and individual liberty. That 
liberty we hold dearer than our lives. It is the true source of all 
our prosperity. It is the corner-stone of American civilization. 
From that liberty all our blessings flow. On it depend our exist- 
ence as a free people and our destiny as a great nation. 

Thank God for the principles which the founders made the basis 
and the groundwork of the government of this Republic. To those 
principles we owe, in a great measure, the marvelous progress 
which the Catholic Church has made in this country. The common 
rights which are ours in the midst of a general freedom have 
stirred in us an energy of thought and action that has brought 
about her mightiest triumphs and her most glorious conquests for 
the faith of Christ. The unparalleled growth of the Church in the 
past century, during which she enjoyed a freedom she has never 
possessed since the days of her foundation, proves conclusively 
to the world that perfect liberty of action, untrammeled by govern- 
ment alliance or State support, is more favorable to her progress 
than the most powerful despotism in her behalf; and that the 
prosperity of the Church is never better safeguarded than when, 
upheld by no power but the arm of God, it reigns in loving liberty 
in the hearts and in the consciences of her children. 

We Catholics rejoice in the independence which is ours by the 
guarantee of our Constitution. Catholicity needs no recommenda- 
tion but its truth, no claims but its merits. Here, then, as long as 
that freedom lasts, under the starry banner of our great Republic, 
the growth of the Church is as inevitable as the flow of time, and 
her future big with glorious promise. 

It is especially due to this constitutional freedom that the Church 
also has been able to accomplish such magnificent results, in so 
short a time, in the all-important work of Catholic education. “The 
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greatest religious fact in the world to-day,” says Bishop Spalding, 
“is the Catholic school system in the United States, maintained 
without any aid except from the people who love it.” 

In spite of the hardships and obstacles of all kinds, in spite of the 
heavy financial burden imposed upon parents by the double tax, 
year by year the cause of Catholic education in this country has 
fought its heroic way. From the most modest beginnings it has 
grown and expanded until we have to-day a system of education so i 
complete in all parts and so successful in its results, that it chal- ‘i 
lenges the wonder and admiration of every thinking man of the i 
day. sil 

We have over 6,000 elementary parochial schools containing s 
1,500,000 pupils. We have nearly 600 high schools for boys, with 
over 30,000 students, and 578 high schools and academies for girls, 
with approximately 29,000 students. bi 

We have eighty-four colleges for boys, in which there are 17,000 iw 
students of college grade, and a number of colleges for girls, with ) 
an enrollment of nearly 4,000. We have ten institutions of uni- : 
versity grade, whose courses will compare favorably with those of “A 
the best known secular universities of the country, and at their head 
stands the great Catholic University at Washington, the peer of 
any in the land, the crowning glory of our complete educational 
system. In these various institutions we have 50,000 of the best 
trained teachers in the world. For their maintenance the Catholics 
of the country pay nearly $20,000,000 a year, and the material 
value of our vast educational plant rises to the enormous sum of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. And all this would have been im- 
possible without the principle of freedom of education guaranteed 
by the Constitution, and handed down as one of the essentials of 
our civilization, and a condition of our national greatness. 

To awaken within us a due appreciation of this freedom we have 
but to look back into history, nay, we have but to look about us to- 
day, to see how widespread has been the denial of this freedom. 
As our Right Reverend President said in New Orleans five years 
ago, “in all the forms of her teaching the Church has met with i 
endless opposition, and her long history has been in some respects a 
but the record of this resistance.” 4 

It is true that anti-Catholic prejudices, awakened by jealousy, are 
producing here and there a tendency to restrict the freedom or 
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weaken the action of our Catholic schools. But we have every 
reason to hope that the traditions of America, which has always 
respected the liberty of the individual, will prevent that tendency 
from infecting the mass of the people. Freedom of education is q 
right as sacred and as precious as any of those for which our fore- 
fathers laid down their lives; and it can be taken away from us 
only at the expense of the principles that have lifted the American 
people to the lofty summit of their present greatness and prosperity, 
and have placed this nation in the seats of the mighty. 

We gratefully acknowledge the debt which our Catholic schools 
owe to our country, but we can proudly claim that they have 
rendered inestimable services, that they are nurseries of the 
purest patriotism, a strong bulwark against the evils that threaten 
it, and, after the Church itself, the surest hope of the perpetuity of 
the Republic and the maintenance of its free institutions. 

It is an oft-repeated taunt that we Catholics build schools of our 
own because we are out of harmony with the institutions of the 
country, and that in our schools we harbor sentiments and doctrines 
hostile to the principles and traditions of this free land. 

In the light which the history of the Church throws upon her 
mission and her action, in the light of her glorious record on the 
shores of our own beloved country, we repel the charge with 
righteous indignation. 

The spirit of true Americanism is the spirit of Catholicity. The 
rights and liberties guaranteed by the Constitution, all those glorious 
principles upon which it is based, did not spring from the minds 
of those who guided the destinies of our nation in its infancy. It is 
the pride and glory of the Catholic Church that she had embodied 
them in her teachings and made them the basis of her action hun- 
dreds of years before the Declaration of Independence. 

The Church has always proclaimed man’s liberty, not only in 
the moral, but also in the political order; she has always stood on 
the side of popular freedom against.the tyranny of the State. She 
has done more for the rights and liberties of the people than all 
other institutions in the world combined. 

The ideals, morals and laws which have molded our civilization 
were either the heritage of the Church or her own achievement. 
The very Constitution of which we are so proud is in its essence a 
Catholic document. It was founded on the great Magna Charta, 
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forced upon the tyrant John by the Catholic barons on the field of 
Runnymede, whose basic principle is the right of the representa- 
tion to justify taxation, taught by Pope Zachary centuries before. 


Catholic patriotism is written on every page of our country’s 
history. From the very beginning of our struggle against tyranny 
the Catholic colonies were among the most ardent supporters of the 
cause of independence. More than one-third of the American 
soldiers of the Revolution were Catholics. Their names are to be 
found on the rosters of the regiments from every one of the thir- 
teen original States. And from that period, in every war of the 
Republic, the Catholics have nobly done their part. 


In defence of our common country they fought side by side with 
their fellow-countrymen of every creed and race. In the words 
of the great Irish orator, “their blood flowed in the same stream 
- and drenched the same field. In the same deep pit their bodies 
were deposited. The dew falls from heaven upon their union in 
the grave.” And are we to be told now that we are enemies and 
obstacles to our national welfare and progress? 

We are Catholics, and such, says St. Augustine, should be our 
glory and our pride. Yes, we are Catholics, but we are Americans, 
too, in every chord and fibre of our being, and the one sentiment 
that animates the breast of every Catholic citizen of this land is 
devotion to the Government, the Constitution and the flag. 

This is the patriotism that is taught in our Catholic schools, a 
patriotism that fosters deepest loyalty to country, because based 
on loyalty to God. In those schools we instil into the tender minds 
of youth the lessons drawn from our country’s history; we instruct 
them in the principles on which it was founded; we inculcate in them 
respect and obedience for its laws. We teach them that the hand 
of God has raised up this nation to be a sanctuary in which freedom 
and self-government could find a home, and which would hold aloft 
to the oppressed peoples of the earth the lamp of opportunity, of 
prosperity and of hope. We teach them that our flag was founded 
on justice and human liberty, that it has done more for religious 
liberty than any other national emblem; that it stands for what, 
after God, is dearest to us in life—our homes, our firesides and 
our native land. We teach them to love their country with all the 
love of a son for his mother, to love our flag for what it repre- 
sents, for the principles it typifies, and to place it next to the cross, 
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the symbol of our salvation, as the emblem of the two objects 
dearest to our hearts—our God and our country. 

Of the sincerity of this patriotism our schools are now giving 
the strongest practical proof. In this hour of our country’s supreme 
trial, when our chief enemies have become conscientious objectors 
or open opponents of the selective draft, there stands forth con- 
spicuously the splendid devotion of the sons of our Catholic 
schools. Service flags with their stars of honor float above the 
doors of every Catholic church and school in the land. Thirty- 
five per cent. at least of the fighting men of our Army and Navy 
are Catholics. Hundreds of thousands of the graduates of our 
schools now stand in the flaming front in the trenches of Europe. 
The blood of our Catholic boys, gladly offered up on the altar of 
country, has already bedewed the fields of heroic France; and 
millions more, inspired by the teachings of their youth, stand ready 
and eager to take their place under the Stars and Stripes, and if 
need be, in its honor and defence, to lay down their lives. In our 
Catholic schools are found also all things that make for the strength 
and perpetuity of the Republic. 

Is the future of our country so secure that we have nothing to 
fear? True, we are rich and prosperous and powerful and great; 
but not in these lie a nation’s strength and a nation’s hope of per- 
petuity. The glory and strength of a Republic is in the virtue of 
its-people; and unless that virtue is inculcated into the youth of 
our country, unless a remedy can be found for the evils that pro- 
claim the hastening decay of that virtue, then the knell of our 
country’s destiny is sounded, and though the two oceans now bathe 
her shore, their waves shall but murmur to future generations a 
sadder, a more desolate, a more pitiful dirge. 


Can we close our eyes to these growing dangers? Sensuality 
clamoring for unbridled license; widespread, public dishonesty and 
graft flaunting itself in high places; secular schools, with all their 
atheistic and materialistic tendencies, the deification of wealth and 
the consequent ever-widening gap between the rich and the poor; 
that social leprosy, divorce, striking at the basic principle of so- 
ciety; the rising tide of Socialism threatening the existence of all 
authority and the stability of all organized government, these are 
some of the dangers that cloud the horizon and menace the life 
and liberties of the land we love. 
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Where is the remedy? Shall we seek for it in the State system 
of education? God and His teachings have been banished from its 
doors, and it is not from the broken cisterns of human wisdom that 
can be drawn those saving waters which will purge away the foul 
sores that infect the life of our body politics. Secular instruction 
is powerless to provide a solid foundation and a sufficient sanction 
for morality. There is no morality without religion. The only 
remedy that will strike at the root of these evils and eradicate them 
is to train the youth of the nation to virtue and to lay the founda- 
tion of his character deep and sure in the adamantine rock of 
religion. 

And this remedy is found in our Catholic schools. Our schools 
hold the solution of the problems of the present and the promise of 
the future. There the child is taught that he is not a creature of 
time but of eternity; that both private and civic virtue are de- 
manded of him by the ties that bind him to his Maker; that his 
citizenship is based on duty and on conscience, and that the greatest 
and noblest thing in man is a firm, sterling Christian character. 


This is the training of virtue imparted in our Catholic schools, 
and behind all these and energizing them are the great sanctions 
laid down by religion, the most powerful incentives to conduct that 
can be proposed to the will of man. If righteousness, then, is 
necessary to the very existence of a free people, the greatest hope 
of the Republic is in Christian schools. They stand a bulwark 
against the tide of dangers that threaten to overwhelm us. In them 
is to be found the leaven that will uplift and purify our social 
morality. Out of them flows the living fountain whose saving 
waters are for the healing of the nation. 

What incentive more powerful could stir the heart of the 
Catholic patriot to renewed energy in this great work? Never, 
perhaps, in the history of this land has it been given to us to engage 
in a work more noble in its nature and fraught with such mighty 
consequences, and in this glorious work I see magnificent oppor- 
tunities open up for this National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. “Liberty and Education!” should be our slogan in the face of 
the present tendency of the National Government to encroach upon 
the rights of the State; in the face of the still more alarming 
tendency to place all education in the hands of the Government. 
We must not fear to proclaim in season that it is against the dearest 
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and most fundamental principle of our Republic for the Govern- 
ment to deprive parents of the right to the education of their 
children, or to use its educational system as a means of directing 
or controlling the cultural and industrial life of the nation. 


“Every Catholic child in a Catholic school,” should be the rally- 
ing cry of priests and people, and the objects of our most de- 
termined efforts and most fervent prayers. Nothing can conduce 
more to this end than the conservation and betterment of our edu- 
cational resources. To this we are urged by the purest patriotism 
and the most devoted zeal for the glory of God. 

Let this Educational Association be untiring in its efforts to solve 
the grave difficulties that confront us, to make our schools in every 
particular the greatest in the land, to do all that in us lies to keep 
the cause of Catholic education uppermost in the minds and hearts 
of pastors and people. 

Away with all thoughts of discouragement and despair. Greater 
is He that is with us than are those that are against us. The safety 
and glory of our country are at stake, and its salvation is in our 
hands. 

Only let us be true to our trust, let us cover the land with our 
Catholic schools, and as surely as the roseate beams of dawn follow 
the murk shadows of the night, so surely shall there rise in time, 
through the dim dusk of the advancing years, the glorious sunburst 
of our country’s true and enduring glory, under the beneficent 
action of the Catholic Church. Then shall the Church of God 
enter here into her inheritance, and as the life-giving sun brings 
forth the harvests with his radiance, so shall the truth of God light 
up our land and “lie like a shaft of light across the land, and like 
a lane of beams athwart the sea.” 


Then shall come the realization of the vision which our hopes 
unfold before us to-day, when the clouds of religious hatred and 
bigotry shall disappear; when science shall join hands with religion 
in destroying error and upholding truth, where the same high 
standard of morality shall be found in public life and public 
transactions as is required of the individual; when this chosen 
land of freedom shall be the home of a people in whose breasts 
shall be imbedded the eternal principles of Catholic truth, and 
whose lives shall be filled, in the highest measure possible in this 
world, with the blessings of contentment, right living and peace. 
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Then, too, at last, shall the mission of the Church to America be 
fulfilled. For the Catholic of a few centuries to come, entering into 
the fruits of our labors, shall behold his Mother extending her 
benign and salutary reign in the hearts of the American people. 

And he shall behold a land blooming like the Paradise of old, 
where waving palm trees grow, and fountains of living water 
perennially spring. And he shall see a nation made glorious by its 
Catholic faith, and a people who reverence the Lord their God, 
and Christian schools pouring forth streams of saving knowledge 
for the enlightenment and conservation of the nation in this the 
world’s noblest and greatest civilization. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


I. KEEPING OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT IN RELIGIOUS 
HOwusEs. 


Since Canon 1267 of the Code rules that in religious houses 
and charitable institutions the Blessed Sacrament cannot be kept 
except in the church or in the principal oratory of the institution, 
the Holy See was asked whether it was forbidden to have the 
Blessed Sacrament in two places, namely in the church which 
serves chiefly for the convenience of the Catholic people, and in 
the chapel in which the religious have their spiritual exercises. 
Furthermore, may the religious have the Blessed Sacrament in 
their chapel as well as in the church, even though the latter is 
most of the time closed to those not belonging to the household? 
Again, if there are several chapels, one for each constituent of 
the institution (e. g., one for the novices, another for the pro- 
fessed members), one chapel for the community and another 
chapel or church for the college or academy,—in hospitals, one 
chapel for the inmates, another for the religious in charge of the 
institution—may the Blessed Sacrament be kept in the several 
chapels at the same time? 

The Committee of the Authentic Interpretation of the Code 
answers that the meaning of Canon 1267 is as follows: If the 
religious house or charitable institution has a public church at- 
tached which the religious community uses for the daily religious 
exercises, the Blessed Sacrament can be kept only in that church. 


If, however, the community does not, as a rule, use the church 
236 
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but rather their private chapel, the Blessed Sacrament can be 
kept in the chapel without prejudice to the rights of the church 
if this is entitled to have the Blessed Sacrament, as, for instance, 
all parochial and quasi-parochial churches. If in the same build- 
ing there are actually several distinct families or communities, 
each may have its own chapel with the Blessed Sacrament, for 
they are considered as so many distinct religious families or in- 
stitutions. (Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. x, pag. 346.) 


II. CLertcaAL SocIETIES WiTHOUT Vows. 


The Committee of the Code declares that the following Canons, 
about which there was some doubt, bind also the clerical societies 
without vows: Canon 2386, which rules that a religious who be- 
comes a fugitive is ipso facto deprived of any office he holds, and 
if he be a cleric in major orders he incurs suspension reserved to 
the major superiors of the religious organization. Canon 2387, 
which states that a religious cleric whose profession is invalid 
through wilful fault on his part, is to be put out of the clerical 
rank, if he is in minor orders, and if he is in major orders he is 
ipso facto suspended until the Holy See shall provide for him. 
Canon 2389, which rules that religious who seriously violate the 
law of common life prescribed by the constitutions, and who do 
not amend after serious admonition, may be punished with 
privation of active and passive vote, and with privation of office 
if they are superiors. Canon 2410, which imposes suspension 
for a month from the celebration of Holy Mass on a superior 
who unlawfully sends his subjects for ordination to another 
diocese, applies to societies without vows if they have the privi- 
lege to issue dimissorial letters. The law of Canon 2411, which 
demands that superiors be severely punished, even by privation 
of office, if they receive a candidate who has not the requisite 
qualifications specified in Canon 542 (Cf. No. 387 of the book 
The New Canon Law), or the testimonials demanded by Canon 
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544 (Cf. No. 389 of the book The New Canon Law), binds also 
clerical organizations without vows. Canon 2413, which rules 
that superiors who interfere in any way, directly or indirectly, 
with the visitation, or make it ineffective by influencing their 
subjects in any way, are to be declared by the visitor incapable 
of being elevated to any office, and are to be deprived of the 
‘office they hold, besides other penalties which the constitution 
may impose. (Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. x, pag. 347.) 


lil. ExtTENSION OF FACULTIES OF THE BISHOPS OF AMERICA 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


For the period of the war the S. Consistorial Congregation 
grants to the bishops of America, the Philippine Islands, the 
East Indies, Africa beyond the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
Russia, the power to dispense from the impediment of mixed 
religion and from all diriment impediments of marriage induced 
by Canon Law, with the exception of the priesthood and the 
affinity in the direct line arising from consummated marriage. 
Furthermore, to perform the sanatio in radice for marriages con- 
tracted invalidly for reason of any of the above-mentioned im- 
pediments. The Ordinaries shall be obliged to make report to 
the S. Congregation of the Sacraments at the end of the year of 
any dispensations which they have granted in virtue of these 
faculties, and satisfy the demands of the S. Congregation in 
reference to the fees due for the same dispensations. (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, vol. x, pag. 363.) 


IV. LAWS OF THE PROVINCIAL COUNCILS OF WESTMINSTER IN 
Force In NEw Provinces SEPARATED FROM WESTMINSTER. 


An answer of the S. Consistorial Congregation, Aug. 2, 1918, 
concerning the laws and decrees of the Provincial Councils of 
Westminster Archdiocese held in the years 1852, 1855, 1859, 
1873, declares that the said laws are binding also in the four 
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new Provinces which in the course of the past years have been 
separated from the territory of the original Province of West- 
minster. The answer calls to mind the general principle of the 
New Code that particular laws passed prior to the Code remain 
in force only if they are not contrary to the laws of the Code. 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. x, pag. 365.) 


V. Visit ad Limina AND REPORT ON THE STATE OF THEIR 
DIOCESES BY THE BisHops oF AMERICA. 


The S. Consistorial Congregation, Aug. 8, 1918, adverting to 
the fact that the visit of the bishops of America to the Holy See, 
and their report on the state of their dioceses, should be made in 
the year 1919, and considering that the ocean trip is attended 
with great difficulties and dangers during the war, grants the 
bishops leave to postpone their journey to Rome until the year 
1920. If the unhappy state of war should not have ended by 
that time, the bishops will be dispensed from this, the second 
quinquennial, visit to Rome, but they shall make out the report 
on the state of the dioceses and send it in the safest possible way 
to the Holy See. (Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. x, pag. 366.) 
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VI. DEcLARATION CONCERNING CERTAIN Mass STIPENDS 
ALLOWED BY SPECIAL INDULT IN SOME DIOCESES. 


The following decision of the S. Congregation of the Council 
will be of interest in dioceses where similar conditions as those 
spoken of in the decision prevail: In the diocese of Paderborn 
(Germany) an indult had been obtained in virtue of which the 
priests of the diocese could accept a stipend for the second Mass 
on Sundays and holidays of obligation, and pastors for the missa 
pro populo on the suppressed holidays of obligation, under condi- 
tion that these stipends be given by the priests for the support 
of the Leonine College. The question arose whether the whole 
stipend had to be sent to the bishop in case the priest received 
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a larger stipend than the usual offering for a low Mass, e. g., the 
stipend of a high Mass, funeral, nuptial Mass, etc. The bishop 
had made the following rule: If on suppressed holidays of obli- 
gation the pastor has a funeral, nuptial, or high Mass, he need 
send to the bishop only the usual stipend for a low Mass; in the 
bination Mass, however, the entire stipend, whatever it may be, 
shall be turned over to the bishop. The bishop requested the S. 
Congregation to confirm his decision. The S. Congregation an- 
swers that the decision of the bishop is approved, except in cases 
where the excess of the ordinary stipend is due either to personal 
consideration on part of the donor of the stipend, or to more 
than usual work and inconvenience to which the celebrant was 
subjected. (Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. x, pag. 368.) 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 






























RECENT STUDIES ON THE NEW CODE 


POINTS OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE OLD LAW 
AND THE LAW OF THE NEW CODE REGARDING 
MARRIAGE. 


In reference to the betrothal contract there is the new regula- © 


tion that no impediment of marriage arises from valid betrothals. 
In the old law a diriment impediment of marriage, called public 
propriety (publica honestas) was contracted by the parties with 
each other’s blood relations in the first degree of the direct as 
well as the collateral line. A point not found in the old legislation 
is that the ecclesiastical court does not admit a breach of promise 
suit for the purpose of enforcing the promise of marriage, but 
only a suit for injustice done by the unwarranted breaking of 
the promise. Though the court will not enforce the promise by 
insisting on marriage, for fear of sad consequences which a, 
forced union may have, still a solemn promise like a formal be- 
trothal certainly imposes a grave obligation in conscience to ful- 
fill that promise, and consequently the duty on the parties to the 
betrothal to watch their hearts against attachment to others. The 
court of law may have a good reason why it does not in cer- 
tain cases force a settlement, but from this it does not follow that 
conscience also may excuse from the natural obligation of fair- 
ness, honor, and decency. 


BAPTISMAL CERTIFICATE. 


New is the law of Canon 1021 which demands that the parties 
exhibit their baptismal certificate before marriage. In many 
cases it will either be altogether impossible or very difficult to 
obtain a copy of the baptismal record. The parties cannot for 


that reason be kept from marriage, wherefore other proof will 
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have to be supplied by which moral certainty can be had con- 
cerning baptism. The wording of Canon 1021 seems to imply 
that also the baptismal certificate of the Protestant party must 
be obtained, if possible, for the law makes only one exception 
which is understood in itself, namely in the case of one unbap- 
tized. The priest must inquire concerning the baptism of the 
non-Catholic also, in order to know whether he is to apply for a 
dispensation from disparity of cult or from mixed religion. 


PROCLAMATION OF THE BANNS. 


In the regulations for the publication of the bamns there is a 
new concession in the Code, namely that the banns may be pub- 
lished on three successive Sundays or holidays of obligation, not 
only at Holy Mass but also at other services which are largely 
attended by the faithful (Canon 1024), and the bishop may sub- 
stitute public posting of the names at the doors of the church 
in lieu of the publication (Canon 1025). 


IMPEDIMENT OF AGE. 


The impediment of age is new in so far as the ability to con- 
tract marriage is fixed by the Code at sixteen years for the boy 
and at fourteen for the girl. The old law admitted marriage 


of young people at the age of puberty, that is to say, twelve years 


for the girl and fourteen for the boy, and even before the age 
of puberty si malitia supplet aetatem. The Code does not recog- 
nize any marriage before the specified age. 


DISPARITY OF CULT. 


The impediment of disparity of cult is limited by the Code, in 
as much as it only affects those baptized in the Catholic Church 
and those who have been converted and received into the Church 
from heresy or schism. Formerly also marriages of baptized 
non-Catholics were invalid if they married an unbaptized person; 
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wherefore such marriages had to be validated in case one or both 
became Catholics. The children of non-Catholic parents who 
were baptized in the Catholic Church and were raised as Protest- 
ants or without any religion, are not to be considered as subject 
to this law (Canon 1099, § 2). In 1911, when the question con- 
cerning such children was submitted to the Congregation of the 
Holy Office, this Congregation answered that each individual case 
should be referred to the Holy Office. 


RAPE oR ABDUCTION. 


This impediment is only slightly modified in the new law. A 
woman who married her abductor while in his power was always 
considered invalidly married, no matter how willingly she might 
have consented to the marriage. The Code rules that if the 
woman is separated from her abductor and has been put in a 
place where she is safe and free, and she then consents to marry 
the man who had abducted her, there is no impediment to this 
marriage. A new point in the law on abduction (Canon 1074, 
§ 3) is that the Code declares null and void a marriage which 
results from the fact that a woman is forcibly detained in the 
place where she lives, or to which she came of her own free 
will, in order to induce her to marry the man who thus detains 
her. Also in this case there can be no valid marriage, though in 
the course of time the woman should freely consent, unless she 
is first made absolutely free from the power of the man who 
detained her. Certain canonists interpreted the impediment of 
abduction of the old law in the sense that forcible detention was 
equal to abduction, but the old law was not clear on this point. 


CoNSANGUINITY. 


The impediment of consanguinity has been limited by the Code 
to the third degree in the collateral line inclusively, while it for- 
merly extended to the fourth. The old principle that the more 
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remote degree counts if two persons stand at an unequal distance 
from the common parent, is upheld by the Code (Canon 96), 
wherefore if one party stands in the fourth degree from the 
common parent and the other in the third or second, it counts 
as the fourth degree and does not at present constitute an im- 
pediment. The consanguinity is considered multiple only when 
the stipes or source common to both parties is multiplied. Other 
reasons of multiplicity of the impediment, commonly given by 
authors of Canon Law and Moral Theology, are not to be con- 
sidered any longer. Though the recognized principle that a 
doubtful impediment is no impediment is not rejected by the 
Code, still in two cases, namely when there is doubt whether 
the parties are not related in the first degree of the collateral line, 
or in any degree of the direct line, marriage is absolutly for- 
bidden. 


AFFINITY. 


There are important changes in the impediment of affinity. 
According to the Code (Canon 97), affinity arises from valid 
marriage, whether or not the parties made use of the marriage 
rights, while formerly it arose also from illicit intercourse. The 
impediment extends for the wife to the relations of her husband, 
and vice versa, in all degrees of the direct line and in the col- 
lateral line to the second degree inclusively, while formerly it 
extended to the fourth degree inclusively. The impediment is 
multiplied (1) in the same manner as the impediment of con- 
sanguinity, (2) if one contracts marriage with several blood 
relations of the deceased husband, or wife, in succession. 


PusLic Honesty OR PROPRIETY. 


This impediment is altogether changed by the Code. In the 
old law it arose from valid betrothal, between the betrothed on 
the one hand and each other’s blood relation in the first degree 
both of the direct and collateral lines, and it arose also from non- 
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consummated marriage, both valid and invalid, extending like- 
wise to the first degree of each other’s blood relations. By the 
law of the Code the impediment of public propriety arises now 
(1) from an invalid marriage, consummated or non-consum- 
mated, (2) from public and notorious concubinage. In both 
cases there is a diriment impediment in the first and second de- 
gree of the direct line between the man and the blood relations 
of the woman, and vice versa. 


SPIRITUAL RELATIONSHIP. 


This impediment has been changed: (1) in so far as there will 
be no longer any impediment from sponsorship at confirmation ; 
(2) in baptism it is limited to the minister and the sponsors on 
the one hand and the child on the other; no impediment being 
contracted by the minister and the sponsors with the parents of 
the one baptized. If the priest in case of necessity gives private 
baptism, that is to say, without the prescribed ceremonies of the 
ritual, or if a lay person baptizes, a sponsor should be employed 
if possible, and he contracts the spiritual relationship and the 
impediment. If baptism is repeated, because of a reasonable 
doubt about the validity of the first baptism, neither the sponsor 
at the first nor the one employed at the second baptism contract 
any spiritual relationship unless the same sponsor stood at both 
baptisms (Canon 763). There is no multiplication of the im- 
pediment if one and the same person acts as sponsor at the bap- 
tism of several children of the same parents, and the other ways 
in which the impediment could become multiple have practically 
been made impossible by the changes which the Code has made 
in this impediment. 


LEGAL RELATIONSHIP BY ADOPTION. 


The Canon Law adapts itself to the laws of the respective 
countries in reference to this impediment. In countries where 
the civil law declares marriage betwen certain persons invalid 
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by reason of relationship arising from legal adoption, the Canon 
Law does so likewise (Canon 1080), and where the civil law 
declares such marriages valid but illicit, the Canon Law does the 
same (Canon 1059). 


ForcE AND FEar. 


This impediment existed in the old law only when a person 
was forced to consent to marriage by grave, unjust fear, caused ~ 
by another person precisely for the purpose of extorting the 
consent to marriage. The new Code seems to go still further 
in safeguarding the liberty with which marriage shall be con- 
tracted, for it rules that marriage is invalid if contracted under 
force or grave fear unjustly caused by another person, if one 
was forced to resort to marriage to free oneself from the moles- 
tation (Canon 1087). 


MARRIAGE BY PROXY. 


A representative, or substitute, who in the name of one or the 
other party contracts marriage for them, was always recognized 
in‘Canon Law. A special mandate or order to contract with a 
specified individual was of course required. The Code defines 
the exact conditions under which a marriage by proxy is valid 
(Canon 1088 and 1089). There must be a special, written order to 
contract with a specified person, and it must bear the signature of 
the party giving the mandate, also of the pastor or the Ordinary 
of the place where the mandate is issued, or of a priest delegated 
by either the pastor or bishop, or at least of two witnesses. If 
the person who issues the mandate does not know how to write, 
this circumstance must be noted in the mandate and an additional 
witness must be employed for the signing of the paper. Evi- 
dently place and date must likewise be added to the document to 
be valid, as this belongs to the completeness of any document of 
the kind spoken of here. The person appointed as proxy must 
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personally act in the contracting of the marriage, otherwise the 
marriage is invalid. 


ASSISTANCE AT MARRIAGE BY PASTOR OR ORDINARY. 


The conditions under which the pastor and Ordinary are en- 
titled to assist at marriages, either in person or through a dele- 
gated priest, are nearly the same as in the Ne Temere decree. 
To excommunication and suspension, inflicted or declared by 
sentence of the ecclesiastical judge, the interdict is added. 

The assistance of the pastor or the Ordinary must not be 
forced by violence or grave fear. The Ne Temere demanded that 
the pastor or the Ordinary be invited and requested to bless the 
marriage. General delegation to assist, in place of the pastor 
or the Ordinary, cannot be given with the exception of regularly 
appointed assistants who can receive general delegation for 
marriages within the parish to which they are appointed; other- 
wise a specified priest must be delegated for a specified marriage 
(Canon 1095). 

The pastor becomes the proper pastor of the parties if they 
have a domicile in the parish or have stayed there for a month. 
This was the rule of the Ne Temere and the Code retains this 
rule, adding, however, the quasi-domicile which consists in actual 
residence with the intention to stay in the place for the greater 
part of the year. The Code rules, the same as the Ne Temere, 
that the pastor of the bride has the right to assist at the marriage 
and that a just cause is required to entitle the pastor of the 
groom to perform the marriage ceremony. 


MARRIAGE WITHOUT THE ASSISTANCE OF A PRIEST. 


In danger of death marriage may be contracted before two 
witnesses, if the pastor or delegated priest cannot be had. This 
is a modification of the Ne Temere, which required the presence 
of a priest, whereas the new Code says that if a priest can be 
called who is neither the proper pastor nor delegated by him or 
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by the bishop, this priest should be called to assist, but that the 
marriage is valid without his presence, two witnesses being 
necessary for validity in that case. 

The conditions for marriage in scattered districts where a 
priest cannot always be called or reached by the parties, are also 
modified in the Code. The Ne Temere demanded the condition 
that no priest had been in the place, or that the parties had not 
‘ been able to reach the priest without great difficulty, for the 
period of one month. Only after that time could the parties 
get married in the presence of merely two witnesses. The Code 
allows marriage without the presence of a priest if with good 
reason one can foresee that for a month it will not be possible to 
call the priest, or to go to him without great inconvenience. The 
incommodum grave, under which the pastor or a priest delegated 
cannot be called or reached by the parties, is subject to the same 
diversity of opinion with which authors regard the principle lex 
non obligat cum gravi incommodo. A good deal depends on 
persons and circumstances and on subjective judgment, but so 
much is certain that physical impossibility is not demanded, and 
that real, extraordinary difficulty to comply with the ordinary 
provision of the law will suffice. 


MarrIiAGE OF Persons Not BaptizeD IN THE CATHOLIC 
Cuurcu Is Vatip WITHOUT ASSISTANCE OF A PRIEST 

Already the Ne Temere decree had exempted baptized non- 
Catholics from this law and, recognized their marriages with 
baptized Protestants or unbaptized persons. The Code, in 
Canon 1099, decides another question, which had been left open 
by the Ne Temere, namely as to the marriage of children of 
Protestants, who had been baptized in the Catholic Church but 
had from infancy been raised either as Protestants or without 
any religion. In 1911 the Holy Office was asked to state whether 
their marriages with Protestants, or with unbaptized persons, 
would fall under the law of the Church. The Sacred Congrega- 
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tion answered at that time that recourse should be had to Rome in 
each individual case. The Code now states that such children, 
though Catholics by right, are to be considered like Protestants, 
and their marriages do not fall under the law concerning the form 
of marriage if they marry non-Catholics. 


DISPENSATION FROM IMPEDIMENTS OF MARRIAGE. 


New is the concession which the Code makes by empowering 
bishops to dispense with the impediments of minor degree, name- 
ly (1) consanguinity in the third degree, (2) affinity in the 
second degree of the collateral line, (3) public honesty or pro- 
priety in the second degree, (4) spiritual relationship, (5) the 
impediment of crime, arising from adultery with the promise 
of marriage, or attempted civil marriage (Canon 1942). 

Though former decrees gave far-reaching faculties to the 
bishop, and also to the priest in case the bishop could not be 
reached in time, for marriages to be contracted with a party 
who is in danger of death, it was still a disputed question 
whether the priest could dispense from the form of marriage, that 
is to say, from the presence of two witnesses. This point is 
settled, and the priest can dispense from all impediments except 
the priesthood and the affinity in the direct line from consum- 
mated marriage (Canon 1944). By decree of the S. Con- 
sistorial Congregation, Aug. 2, 1918, the bishops of America, 
the Philippine Islands, the East Indies, Africa beyond the shore 
of the Mediterranean, and Russia, may for the period of the war 
dispense with the impediment of mixed religion and from all 
diriment impediments except the priesthood and affinity in the 
direct line from consummated marriage. They can also grant 
the sanatio in radice for marriages contracted invalidly on ac- 
count of any of those impediments. The chapter on impediments 
in the Code, Canons 1035-1057, is very important and contains 
decisions on many a disputed point in the matter of matrimonial 


dispensations. Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 
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A MaArrIAGE BEFORE A GREEK SCHISMATIC 


Question—Anna, a Roman Catholic, is married to John, a 
Greek schismatic. The marriage was performed by a Greek 
schismatic minister, Anna confessing to him, and receiving from 
him Holy Communion. Her action was contrary to the com- 
mand of her pastor and caused a scandal in the congregation. 
Later on Anna wished to go to Confession to her pastor, but he 
refused her the Sacraments, demanding her to first make public 
apology. This she refused to do. It is asked: 


1. What is the teaching of the Church in regard to the validity 
of the function of the Greek schismatic minister. 

2. What about the marriage of Anna to John. 

3. Did the pastor act rightly in refusing her absolution? 


Answer.—Though it is commonly conceded that Greek schis- 
matic priests are validly ordained priests, nevertheless those Sac- 
raments, for which jurisdiction is required, besides the character 
of the priesthood, cannot validly be administered by Greek schis- 
matic priests. This is certain regarding both the Sacrament of 
Penance and Marriage. 

It is likewise certain that if the marriage in question was con- 
tracted after April 19, 1908, the marriage contracted before the 
schismatic minister was null and void, for the decree Ne Temere 
and also the new Code state plainly that all Catholics of the 
Roman or Latin Rite who marry non-Catholics, whether baptized 
or unbaptized, even after they have obtained the necessary dis- 
pensation, cannot validly contract marriage except in the presence 
of their proper pastor or bishop, or a priest properly delegated 
by either. The only exceptions are granted in districts where a 
priest cannot be had within a month, and for marriages con- 
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tracted in danger of death, if the proper pastor, or a duly dele- 
gated priest, cannot be present. It makes no difference whether 
the minister is a schismatic or an heretic, since both alike lack 
proper jurisdiction to witness the marriage-contract of a Catholic 
of the Latin Rite. 

The pastor acted rightly in refusing absolution, (1) on ac- 
count of the ex-communication incurred by a marriage before a 
non-Catholic minister, and there is in this case added the other 
excommunication imposed by the Code on those who marry a 
non-Catholic with the explicit or implicit agreement that some 
or all children are to be raised in the non-Catholic religion. In 
the external forum an implicit understanding is justly presumed 
in a case like the one under consideration. Both excommunica- 
tions are by the Code reserved to the Ordinary. In such ex- 
ternal, scandalous actions ignorance of the excommunication is 
not admitted as an excuse from incurring the excommunication 
in the external forum. A public scandal requires public repara- 
tion, and the manner how to make it is left to the judgment of 
the bishop, who, either by diocesan statutes or in each individual 
case, is to determine what is considered a sufficient public repara- 
tion of the scandal. 


EVASION OF PAyING ROYALTY FOR THE PERFORMANCE 


OF PLAYS 


Qu.—We have a number of good plays that are very appro- 
priate to be produced on the Catholic stage, but a royalty must 
be paid on these plays, making it almost impossible for some 
societies to produce them. If one changes the name, or even 
part, of the play, can he then produce the same without paying 
the royalty? And if this is done, is it only violating a penal law, 
or is it a case of justice and rights? 


Ans.—The opinion of moralists is divided on the extent of the 
obligation of the civil law protecting authors and publishers. 
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The principal reason why it is not commonly admitted as a mat- 
ter of strict right is the fact that what has once been made public 
naturally seems to become public property. Therefore the law 
granting protection, for the encouragement of literary and 
artistic enterprises, should rather be considered a penal law and 
obliges to satisfaction when demanded by the authorities, 
Though the law may be evaded, perhaps, by change of title and 
other changes, it would not be in harmony with the spirit of the 
Catholic moral teaching, as Catholics have always insisted that 
the laws of the authorities should be respected, apart from the 
question whether injustice is or is not done by the violation of 
the law. 


INFORMAL DANCES ARRANGED BY PARISH SOCIETIES 


Qu.—Can the Young Men’s Society, or the Young Ladies’ of a 
parish arrange a “Social Evening” in the parish hall, where only 
the young men and young ladies of the parish meet and enjoy 
themselves, and can they dance on these occasions, without act- 
ing contrary to the Holy Father’s decree? 


Ans.—The decree in question forbids the clergy to promote 
and favor the arrangement for dances such as were held fre- 
quently in some dioceses in the parochial halls. The decree has, 
as far as we know, been commonly interpreted to forbid the 
holding of public dances on church premises for the benefit of 
the church, or of institutions belonging to the church. A sociable 
gathering of a comparatively small group of people, such as 
these societies are, is not considered by the decree. 


THE TotTiEs Quoties INDULGENCE ON ALL Souts’ Day 


Qu.—lIn speaking of the Toties quoties indulgence on Novem- 
ber 2, A maintains that one must absolutely have the medal of 
St. Benedict to gain the indulgence even for the poor souls. B, 
however, claims that the medal is necessary only to gain the in- 
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dulgence for oneself, but not for applying it to the poor souls. 
Who is correct? 


Ans—Formerly the habitual wearer of the St. Benedict’s 
medal could gain this indulgence on All Souls’ day as often as 
he visited a church on that day, provided he had fulfilled the 
other conditions. The decree of June 25, 1914, does not require 
the wearing of the medal at all, but grants a plenary indulgence 
to all the faithful who have received the Sacraments, as often as 
they visit any church or public or semi-public chapel, and there 
pray for a while for the intentions of the Holy Father. The 
indulgences can be applied only to the poor souls. 


Is A MARRIAGE VALID AT WHICH THE PRIEST OR THE 
WITNESSES WERE ForcED To ASSIST? 
SAYING MAss FOR PROTESTANTS 


Qu.—1. Canon 1095, §§1, 3, says that the pastor validly as- 
sists at a marriage (ceteris habitis) if he is not forced to assist 
by violence or grave fear. Does this make invalid a marriage 
when the pastor’s presence was voluntary simpliciter, and in- 
voluntary secundum quid, on account of violence or fear? 

2. Must the other two witnesses be free from all coercion in 
order to assist validly ? 

3, Is it permissible to announce publicly in church a Mass for 
a deceased Protestant ? 

4, Does the prohibition of Canon 2262, §2, 2°, apply to 
ordinary Protestants in the same way as to those who have been 
nominatim. excommunicated ? 

5. In a private Mass not publicly announced, could the priest 
say for such a Protestant a Requiem Mass as given in the Missal, 
using black vestments? Sacerdos. 


Ans—1. The assistance of the authorized priest is not valid 
if he is forced to assist by force or fear. As a rule, an action 
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done for reason of grave fear is voluntary but secundum quid, 
that is to say, one would not consent or act if one could other- 
wise avoid the evil with which one is threatened. It does not 
seem to make any difference whether fear is caused justly or 
unjustly, for the law of the Code does not distinguish between 
the two, but simply says that all assistance forced by violence or 
grave fear is invalid. De Becker, discussing this point of the 
Ne Temere decree, which read just the same as the Code, is of 
the opinion that if the pastor is forced by justified threats, e. 9., 
that they will denounce him to the bishop for want of attending 
to his duties, etc., such assistance is valid. We may say that it 
is, for in that case it is his duty that forces him, rather than the 
party reminding him strongly of his obligation not to refuse his 
parishioners his ministry when they have the right to ask for it. 
On the other hand, if the pastor had the right to refuse his 
ministry, because of some circumstance making the marriage 
illicit, his assistance forced in any way, e. g., by threats to de- 
nounce him to the bishop for certain misdeeds of which the party 
knows, will be invalid. Fraud alone, without violence or threats, 
does not invalidate the assistance of the pastor. 


2. In reference to the witnesses the law only requires that they 
are morally present, and in such a state of mind that they from 
personal knowledge can testify to the fact that the marriage 
took place. If they are forced by violence or fear to be present 
to witness the marirage, they still are valid witnesses unless 
threats and fear had such an effect upon their mind that they 
were at the time unable to testify as to what happened. 


3. To announce a Mass for a Protestant in a place where the 
person is known as such certainly violates the provisions of the 
Code which, in Canon 2262, §2, n. 2, allows Mass for a Prot- 
estant, who is not excommunicated by public decree( excom- 
municatus vitandus), if said privately and without scandal. 


4. The ordinary adherent of a non-Catholic religion is excom- 
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municated by the general law of the Church by which she rejects, 
and protests against, all other religious beliefs. In the language 
of Canon Law these are called excommunicati tolerati. To these 
Canon 2262 refers. No one, so Canon 2258, §2, states, is to be 
considered an excommunicatus vitandus unless he be excom- 
municated by the Holy See, and his excommunication be pub- 
lished, it being explicitly stated in the decree or sentence that he 
is a vitandus. 

5. There is no objection to using black vestments and saying 
the Requiem Mass for the repose of the soul of a Protestant, for 
the only conditions the law lays down is that it is done privately, 
which here seems to stand opposed to publicly, that is making 
it public that the Mass is being said for a person who is known 
to be a Protestant; it does not matter what kind of a Mass is 
said. 


THE DELEGATION BY BISHOPS TO THEIR PRIESTS FOR ° 
BLESSING THE STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


Editor, Homiletic Monthly:—In the Homitetic MonrTHLy, 
October number, page 73, you state that the bishops can delegate 
their priests for blessing the Stations of the Way of the Cross. 
Will you kindly refer me to the Canon in the new Code. 

Pastor. 


Ans.—Canon 349, § 1, 1°, mentions the faculty. In reference 
to the power of giving this faculty to priests the Chapter on Ordi- 
nary and Delegated Jurisdiction must be consulted, for the facul- 
ties come under the head of voluntaria jurisdictio. Canon 199, 
§2, states that jurisdiction received from the Holy See can be sub- 
delegated unless it was granted for reason of personal qualifica- 
tions, or for personal aptitude for the business committed to a 
person by the Holy See, or unless sub-delegation is expressly pro- 
hibited. Again, the power of orders attached by the legitimate 
ecclesiastical superior to a certain office, or committed to a cer- 
tain person, cannot be sub-delegated. (Cf. Canon 210.) 
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THE STATUS OF A PASTOR OF A PARISH OF COLORED PEopLE 


Editor, Homiletic Monthly:—Kindly explain the canonical 
status of a pastor of a parish of colored people. Is he to be 
classed among the rectors of national parishes, and is he to be 
considered a parochus or a quasi-parochus, and, consequently, 
has he or has he not the obligation of applying Mass for the 
people on Sundays and holidays? A Subscriber. 


Ans.—Outside of the Vicariates Apostolic and of other dis- 
trict subject to the S. Congregation of the Propaganda, the Code 
knows only pastors in the proper sense of the word, therefore no 
quasi-pastors. There must of course be a certain portion of the 
Catholic population over which he is appointed as pastor. The 
Code would rather have both, a certain portion of Catholic 
people and limits of district. | Where, however, other parishes 
exist, the Code does not want anything to be changed without 
first consulting the Holy See, but so much is certain from the 
reading of Canon 216 that pastors who have charge over a 
definite portion of Catholic people, of a certain language, color, 
etc., are proper pastors in all parts of the Church not subject to 
the Propaganda. These pastors consequently have the duties 
imposed by the Code, among which is the application of Mass 
for their congregation. 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woywon, O.F.M. 
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A MARRIAGE OF SURPRISE 


Case.—Bertha, a Catholic girl, was determined to be married 
to Caius, a baptized non-Catholic and a worthless fellow. As 
Father Titus, her pastor, was firmly opposed to the match, 
Bertha feared he would refuse to seek a dispensation or to as- 
sist at the marriage. So she planned the following scheme: 
The wedding party assembled at a hotel. Under the pretext 
of a sick call Father Titus was invited there. As he unsuspect- 
ingly entered the apartments to which he was directed, he was 
suddenly confronted by the bride and groom and their witnesses. 
Caius and Bertha at once plighted their marriage vows in his 
presence. This is supposed to have happened at New Orleans 
on August 2, 1907. 


Questions.—1. Are clandestine marriages invalid from their 
very nature? 


2. What form is required for the validity of marriage? 

3. What are the laws governing the priest’s assistance at mar- 
riage? 

4. Were Caius and Bertha validly married? 


aes = = 


~"Solution—1. A valid contract of marriage between baptized 
persons, or Christians, is a Sacrament. Our Lord raised the 
marriage agreement to this dignity. Hence when parties whom 
Baptism has made capable of receiving other Sacraments, law- 
fully agree to become man and wife, their consent constitutes 
not only a contract, but also a Sacrament. And as it is they 
who make the contract, so likewise it is they who administer 
the Sacrament of Matrimony. Consequently, if we consider only 
the divine law, the assistance of the priest like the blessing of 
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the Church belongs not to the essence, but only to the solemnity 
of marriage. All the essential requisites of the Sacrament,— 
matter, form, ministers and subjects can be found in the consent 
pronounced by the two parties to the marriage. Hence the Coun- 
cil of Trent declares that clandestine marriages, freely contracted, 
are valid, unless the ecclesiastical law has made them invalid. 

2. As marriage is by the act of Christ a sacred contract, it 
belongs to the Church, to whom the Sacraments have beeen 
committed, to make laws concerning its administration. Just as 
the State is able to require certain formalities in order that a 
civil contract be valid, so has the Church the power to lay down 
conditions for the validity of the marriage contract. If such 
conditions be not observed, the consent is vitiated and there is 
neither contract nor Sacrament. Now the Church has always 
disapproved marriages contracted secretly and without religious 
ceremony. First of all, since marriage is a Sacrament and not 
merely a natural or civil contract, it should not in the nature 
of things be conducted without sacred rites and due reverence. 
Again the absence of witnesses leads to most serious evils,— 
uncertainty as to whether persons are married, disregard of the 
matrimonial tie, divorce, polygamy, abandonment of children. 
Hence in order to safeguard the sacredness of marriage, the 
Church from the very earliest times forbade clandestine nuptials. 
But as the evil of private marriage did not abate, the matter 
was at length taken up by General Councils and made the subject 
of new provisions. The Fourth Lateran Council decreed that 
three publications should precede the celebration of marriage. 
The Council of Trent (decree Tametsi) renewed this law and 
ordered further that all future marriages contracted without the 
presence of the Pastor and witnesses were to be null and void. 

But the Tametsi was not universal in its application. First, 
it did not apply to all places, but only to those in which it was 
published. In the United States it was promulgated in the Prov- 
ince of New Orleans and the other places enumerated by the 
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Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. Secondly, even where the 
Tridentine law was proclaimed it did not always apply to all 
marriages. In many places where the Tametsi was in force it 
did not include mixed marriages or those of heretics. This 
exception was granted for Holland in 1741 by Pope Benedict 
XIV. and was later extended to other places. The Province of 
Sante Fe was the only part of the United States subject to 
the Tametsi to which the Benedictine. Declaration was never ex- 
tended. In order that the benefit of the Tridentine law might 
become more far reaching the Congregation of the Council issued 
the decree Ne Temere which became effective on April 19, 1908. 
This decree makes the form of marriage prescribed by the Coun- 
cil of Trent obligatory in all parts of the world. 

3. At the same time the Ne Temere introduced a number of 
beneficial changes by which were removed certain doubts and 
inconveniences that existed under the old law. One such mod- 
ification was the ruling of article IV, No. 3, which requires for 
the valid assistance of the ordinary or parish priest: (a) that 
they be invited and requested by the parties to assist; (b) that 
they officiate without the constraint of grave fear or compul- 
sion; (c) that they ask and receive the consent of the parties. 
The first of these conditions is omitted in the New Code (Canon 
1095, No. 3), probably because in practice it is always presup- 
posed by the second condition; it is hard to imagine a pastor 
assisting knowingly and willingly unless he has been at least 
tacitly asked to do so. This requirement of the Ne Temere and 
the Code is a new one. Under the Tametsi the purely passive 
assistance of the parish priest as a qualified witness sufficed for 
validity. It was not necessary that he be asked to officiate or 
that he request and receive the consent of the parties. As far 
as this point of the law was concerned it made no difference 
whether the pastor’s presence was intentional or accidental, wil- 
ling or unwilling. All that was required was that the pastor 
and two other persons really witnessed the marriage and that 
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the contracting parties intended to be married in their presence, 
Hence not unfrequently “marriages of surprise” were contracted, 
But from the recent legislation just quoted it is clear that such 
marriages are no longer valid. 


4. The marriage of Bertha and Caius was illegal on account 
of the impediment of mixed religion from which no dispensation 
had been obtained. As the marriage took place in New Orleans 
where the provisions of the Tametsi were in force, the mutual 
consent before the pastor and witnesses would have been neces- 
sary had the parties been Catholic. But as the Benedictine 
Declaration exempting mixed marriages was also in force and 
as Caius was a non-Catholic, the marriage would have been 
valid even without the Tridentine form, provided of course that 
no other diriment impediment existed. But if the marriage had 
occurred a year later, 7. ¢., after the Ne Temere had become a 
law, it would have been necessary for validity not only that the 
parties plight their marriage vows before the pastor and wit- 
nesses, but that the pastor’s assistance be entirely voluntary. The 
new law has not only invalidated marriages of surprise, it has 
also abolished the Benedictine Declaration (Ne Temere, xi, No. 2, 
Code c, 1099, No. 1). But as the case stands, the marriage of 
Caius and Bertha, while illicit, was valid. 


Rev. J. A. McHueu, O.P., S.T.Lr. 








